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ANNUALLY for the past seven years sev- 
eral thousand parents throughout Iowa and 
neighboring states have come together in 
listening groups and tuned their radios to 
the program of the Iowa Radio Child Study 
Club. They have listened to broadcasts on 
practically every phase of child develop- 
ment. They have had the opportunity of 
hearing first-hand the leading experts and 
teachers of child development from three 
of the leading educational institutions of 
the state, the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa State College and Iowa State Teachers 
College. The Iowa Radio Child Study Club 
program, which is the cooperative effort of 
these three institutions, is more than an 
educational service. It represents an at- 
tempt to formulate and apply basie princi- 
ples in educational broadeasting. Early in 
the development of the plan it was recog- 
nized that an educational program can not 
be directed effectively except as it is guided 
by a comprehensive educational policy. 
The program is thus at once an illustration 
of the basie principles for educational 
broadcasting and a seven-year test of their 
usefulness. 

The importance of a well-defined educa- 
tional policy can hardly be overemphasized. 
All too frequently programs are developed 


by radio stations without apparent guiding 
prineiples. For example, a university sta- 
tion broadeasts a nature study program. 
But what justification is there for a uni- 
versity undertaking this task and how are 
these activities related to the work of other 
units in the educational system? Perhaps 
the responsibility for nature study should 
be shouldered by the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Why should the university 
busy itself with the broadcasting of material 
which schools are prepared to teach? The 
answer may be that schools are not doing 
a good job. But this in itself is insufficient 
evidence that the advanced educational in- 
stitutions should take the responsibility. 
Perhaps a more economical way lies through 
a better training of teachers, and a radio 
program for the in-service training of 
teachers may be the solution. 
be other solutions. The point is that a com- 
prehensive educational policy is needed. 
By way of background it may be helpful 
to deseribe briefly the general plan of the 
Iowa Radio Child Study Club. Acting as 
a coordinator of the child development work 
in the three state educational institutions is 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
created by legislative mandate in 1917 as 
an integral part of the state university and 


There may 
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with the threefold responsibility : 


‘the investigation of scientific methods of 


cl arved 


conserving and developing the normal child, 
the dissemination of information acquired 
by such investigation, and the training of 
students for work in such fields.”’ 

lowa State College, which owns and oper- 
ates Radio Station WOL at a frequency of 
640 kilocycles with a power of 5.000 watts, 
The uni- 

Station 


has a schedule of daytime hours. 


Versity OWNS and operates Radio 
WSUL at a frequency of 880 kilocycles with 
a daytime power of 1,000 and a night-time 
power of 500 watts. Both radio stations are 
used in broadcasting the Child Study pro- 
In the early stages the program was 


over WOT in the afternoon and 


erral 
broadcast 
over WSUT in the evenine 
of WSUI 


advantages mn 


Since the range 
is so limited and since there are 
nanny simultaneous broad- 
casting, the program is put on the air over 
the afternoon. 


is effected by 


both stations at 2:30 in 

Simultaneous broadeastine 

direct pick-up 
The Child Study Club began with a pro- 


ram of twelve broadcasts for parents of 
elementary school children and has gradu- 
ally expanded to include four courses, one 
for each of the three age levels, infant and 
preschool, elementary and adolescent; and 

“The Each 
twelve Each 


course is planned for two years, and parents 


entitled Kamily.’”’ 


al SeTlLeS 


series Comprises broadeasts. 
are encouraged to complete the two-year 
evele for each course chosen. 

Parents are encouraged to enroll as mem- 
bers of a listening group. Ten or more 
parents organize a study group, choose a 
leader who reports the names and addresses 
to the Child Welfare Station or to the radio 
turn, receives in ad- 


stations and who, in 


vance a copy of the presentation which 


opens the discussion. There is no charge 
for group enrolment. 
In the 


niques are used, 


different tech- 
A talk, an interview or a 


broadeast itself 


dramatization, usually lasting from twelve 
to fifteen minutes, may open the program. 
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This is followed by a round-table diseuss 
for the remainder of the half hour in wh; 


parents from the several economie and edy 


cational levels, who are gathered jn ¢} 


studio, take part. At times the entire py 
eram is devoted to the collation and inte) 


outstanding but 


pretation of venue 
effective parental practices. 
The first consideration in the pol 


underlying the Radio Child Study Ci 
relates to the function of the university ai 
the place radio occupies in carrying 6 
this 


university in essence may be considered as 


The assumption that. t] 


function. 


standing at the head of the educational s 
tem and that its function is to supervis 
and guide the broad educational devel 
ment of the state was incorporated in t! 
legislative mandate which created the Joy 
Child Welfare Research Station. As 
the three! 
function in the field of child development 


cated above, station has a 
specialists ai 


In the realiza 
funetion 


investigation, training of 
dissemination of knowledge. 
the 
assumed that the radio provides a direct 


tion of educational it was 
and highly adaptable channel between t! 
university, which stands at the frontiers 

the parents 


who are attempting to guide children. | 


knowledge and insight, and 
reviewing the progress of the educatioi 
policy it is thus possible to apply a thre 
fold test: Did the radio serve as a channe 
Is the channel a direct one? Is it relativel 
flexible ? 

The extent to which the radio has served 
as a channel is indicated by the enrolment 
These are 


he 


figures for the past seven vears. 
viven in Table 1. It will be seen that t 
club developed from one course enrollin: 
thirty-one groups, or a total of 454 me 
bers, to a group of four courses enrolling 
1938-1939 188 groups with approximate|) 


f ¢hp 


2,600 members. During every year of 1 


club’s existence the radio served as an il 
portant means of contact between the uni 
versity and a large number of parents. 


If the radio served as a direct channel it 


1939 


TABLE 1 


IN IowA RapDIO CHILD Stupy Ciup, 


1932-1939 





NI 


Total Total Indi Total 
‘ num mem- vidual annual 
( “se : 
= ber of bersin mem- enrol 
groups groups’ bers nent 
Khlementary ol 454 Pie 154 
Preschool 144 1.63 
{ 639 635 
* ) Elementary ie 1 , 
Preschool 
Elementary 144 2,262 $2 2,304 
Adolescent 
Infant 
Preschool 157 6 Ona > tea 
a ‘ 2,20€ 61 2,20 
Elementary ‘le : . , 
Adolescent 
Family 
Preschool 136 2125 96 2,921 
Elementary 
Adoleseent 
Family 
Infant and : . 
‘ Preschool 175 2,433 115 2 DAS 
Elementary 
Adolescent 
Family 
Infant and ati 
8-30) Preschool 188 2,538 68 2,606 


Elementary 
Adolescent 


should shorten the lag between the time 
vhen a significant bit of knowledge or in 
sieht has been developed through research 
d the time when it is made available to 
vents in their guidance of children. An 
the that 


n one year after a finding has ap- 


ilvsis of program indicates 
ired it has been discussed over the radio 
and thus becomes potentially available to 
parts of the state. This shortening of 
‘time lag is insured by the requirement 
at each contributor bring his material up- 
date each time it is broadeast. An analy- 
sis of the program also indicates that all 
‘tnajor areas of child development recog- 
zed at present, including physical growth, 
child health, nutrition, mental development, 
emotional development, personality forma- 
tion and the influences of the home, school 
and community environments have been 
The 
served as a direct channel to the people of 
lowa. 


‘epresented. radio has thus indeed 


That the channel is adaptable is  evi- 
denced by the opportunity presented each 
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vear to redesign the program in the light 
of further knowledge of parental interests 
and needs. The advanced state educational 
institutions, when considered together, rep- 
resent extensive potential resources in prac- 
aspects of human 


tically all important 


vrowth. These resources can be focused on 
a need as soon as the latter becomes appar- 
ent and with a minimum expenditure of 
energy. They can be made available for a 


community of listeners. Further- 
the 


Coming as they do from different 


large 


more, radio need not be a one-way 
process. 
economic and educational planes to partici 
the table, the 


actual discussion 


pate in round parents 
their 
view-points on possible solutions for the 
difficulties that child 
vuidanee. Also, problems which the local 


the re 


through express 


many accompany 


eroups can not solve are sent to 
search station on a report form provided 
The problems and ques 
the 


the series 


for this purpose. 


tions are edited and discussed over 


radio at the next broadcast in 
The possibilities in adapting the radio in 
this way have searcely been tapped. 

But an adequate educational policy must 
take into account the various agencies that 
represent potential educational resources. 
At practically all educational levels there 
already exist organizations with varying de- 
grees of interest in education. At the ele- 
mentary and adolescent levels, for example, 


there is the school. For adult education 
there may be facilities incorporated in 
school systems, community adult educa 


tional councils, professional, semi-profes- 
sional and lay organizations of many kinds. 
All these represent potential resources, and 
it is in the interest of economy and efficiency 
to utilize them. 

The application of this principle is abun 
dantly illustrated by the Radio Child Study 
Club plan. 
in the state actively interested in the edu- 


There are many organizations 


cation for parenthood. Outstanding exam- 


ples are: The State Congress of Parents 





ere 
DID 


and Teachers, the adult education divisions 
found in some of the public school systems, 
community councils of parent education, 
the home and family departments of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs, the Home Bu- 
reau, PWA educational projects, numerous 
In the 

such 


church societies and many others. 
main the resources represented by 
organizations are in the nature of a begin- 


ning interest in child study, a fund of 


experience and a machinery for organi- 


fully 


equipped teachers of child development in 


zation. There are relatively few 


the state. The local groups want and need 
interesting and valid materials and guides 
Supplying these materials 
furnishing is the function 
which the The details of 
organization are shouldered by the local 


for child study. 
and cuidance 
radio. serves. 
groups. Listeners are encouraged to gather 
in groups to receive the benefits resulting 
from an exchange of experience and col- 
The university and the 


this 


lective thinking. 
individual profit by conservation of 
yroup resources. 

As the local units become more closely 
knit and more efficient educationally, the 
division of function between the local units 
and the university will become even clearer. 
The special contribution of the university 
ultimately is that of bringing new develop- 
ments in knowledge, insight and attitude, 
and performing special supervisory activi- 
ties for which it is equipped by virtue of its 
research activities. Thus the details of or- 
ganization are shouldered by local groups, 
and the university, by using the available 
resources of these intermediate agencies, is 
free to perform a funetion which no other 
agency can perform. 

Another example of the operation of the 
principle of using intermediate agencies is 
furnished by the responsibility placed on 
the libraries in providing reference material 
for further reading and study. Universi- 
ties at times have supplied books and refer- 
ence materials to local groups for the dura- 


tion of a course. This is an unnecessary 
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duplication of function. The resources of 
libraries can be brought into play and 
stimulated to maximum effectiveness. [yp 
the Radio Child Study Club each year q 
selected list of references for each of the 
four courses has been prepared and sent to 
the local libraries and the state library com. 
mission. All available reading materials 
are combed in the preparation of the suc- 
gested references. Emphasis is placed on 
interesting and readable magazine articles, 
pamphlets, a few outstanding books that are 
fundamental in character and hence may 
be expected to contribute over a period of 
many years, and similar material that ap- 
peals but at the same time does not repre- 
sent an unusually large investment. The 
reference list, together with a short letter 
explaining the part libraries are requested 
to play in the Radio Child Study Club plan, 
is sent to the library in each communit) 
represented by an enrolled group. The 
result of this policy on the part of the Radio 
Child Study Club has been to effect an en- 
richment of the parent education materials 
in loeal libraries. Librarians have been 
enthusiastic in their cooperation and have 
welcomed the guidance which the selected 
reference list has furnished. 

A very important part of an educational 
policy must be the recognition of the rela- 
tionship of a given educational program to 
the total developmental scheme. What is 
meant here may be illustrated by the follow- 
A program for adults ma) 
fill an apparent need existent at the mo- 
ment. When the problem is viewed in the 
light of the individual’s development thie 
need may turn out to be one that would not 
have arisen had favorable conditions for 
development existed earlier in the indi- 
vidual’s life history. The situation is com- 
parable to that prevailing in man’s battle 
with disease. When illness appears help 
must be given. But it has become increas- 
ingly clear that prevention is much less 
expensive. The idea of prevention is ar- 
rived at when the problem is viewed over 4 


ing example. 








ng period of time. Similarly, any educa- 
tional effort must be viewed in terms of the 
levelopmental scheme. If parents do not 
know how to guide children their need for 
knowledge of child rearing must be filled, 
it may be more helpful and more eco- 
mical to lay a foundation before the 
responsibility of parenthood is assumed. In 
the administration of the Radio Child Study 
Club this possibility is reeognized. Known 
ind existent needs are filled. But along 
with the program there are research studies 
to determine to what extent an insight into 
child and adult behavior can be developed 
pre-adult levels. As the studies reveal 

» possibility of laying a foundation, pro- 
vrams are developed for the earlier levels, 
and the emphasis in the adult program in- 
creasingly gravitates in the direction of the 
indispensable function of the adult level, 
namely, bringing knowledge up-to-date and 
effecting those changes that can be most effi- 
accomplished at the adult level. 
Thus in a very real sense the Radio Child 
Study Club reeognizes the total develop- 
mental scheme. 

A fourth component of a comprehensive 
policy for edueational broadeasting relates 
to the necessity for a continual reconstruc- 
tion of the program through research. An 
educational program both in its method and 
content should be closely linked to current 
In the Radio Child Study Club 
this principle has been recognized from the 
The results are apparent in the 
constant endeavor to find the most efficient 
methods of presentation, to adjust the pro- 
vram to needs and interests as they are 
revealed, and to revise content as knowledge 
Research studies on the needs of 


ciently 


research. 


bevinnine, 


Crows. 
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parents, effectiveness of various modes of 
presentation and development of methods 
of keeping pace with advancing knowl- 
edge are but a few examples of studies 
that have supplied data for designing and 
administering the Radio Child Study Club 
program. 

Four suggestions considered by the writer 
to be essential ingredients in a policy for 
education by radio have been set forth and 
illustrated by reference to the Radio Child 
Study Club. 
these principles have served not only to 
avoid duplication of function and medi- 


In summary, it seems that 


ocrity of program, but they have given a 
goal toward which the Radio Child Study 
Club plan ean logically and consistently 
move for many years to come. They have 
served to give the administration of the 
program vitality, have steered it far away 
from triviality, and have brought it to grips 
with fundamental problems. That radio 
programs are primitive in appeal, that they 
flout established scientific knowledge, that 
they do not stimulate the common man— 
these comments disappear if the program 
is guided by a policy that recognizes at 
once the present and future desires and 
interests of the listeners in its coverage area. 
That such comments are often made of 
American radio broadeasting by responsible 
people indicates that entertainment as well 
as education has not been conceived in terms 
of basie social principles. The principles 
of educational broadeasting here outlined, 
together with a seven-year test of their 
operation, are offered as a contribution to 
the development of an educational policy 
that may serve to vitalize and enrich edu- 
cational broadcasting. 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE SOUTH’ 


By Dr. EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 
PRESIDENT, MOUNT MARY COLLEGE 


[ TAKE as my subject this evening what in 


‘Commencement address, Loyola University of 
the South, June 5, 1939. 


its most general form may be called the 
social conception of the university—the rela- 
tion of an institution of higher learning to 
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its actual environment. The particular dis- 
cussion may be put in the words of the in- 
augural address of a former president of the 


University of North Carolina : 


It is to leadership in this supreme adventure of 
democratic commonwealth building that the univer- 
sities of the South are called, and their real achieve- 
ments depend upon the sure intelligence, sympathy 
with perform their vital 


and power which they 


function and make authoritative answer to the com 


pelling que stion of the people as to ‘‘ what, if any- 


thing, in the way of clear guidance you have to offer, 


SociAL RESPONSIBILITY IS ON ALL 
UNIVERSITIES 

No matter under what auspices a univer- 
sity is organized, the social responsibility 
is clear and is inescapable. The social re- 
sponsibility is as clearly placed on Loyola as 
Louisiana State. It is as ineseap- 
able. the North and in the 
South as it is in the East and in the West. 


it Is on 
This is so in 
A university must be sensitive to the su- 
preme intellectual, social and moral interests 
of civilization, and must be a trustee of these 
interests of civilization. It must never be an 
instrument of a party, a faction or a seet. 
Its interest must be as broad as humanity 
itself. Its method 


must be the method of 


rationality. Nothing human must be alien 
to it. 
on Loyola of New Orleans and on Tulane as 


This responsibility is as clearly placed 


it is on Louisiana State. 


Tne UNIversity Meruop 1s Not To PRovIDE 
SoctaAL SPECIFICS OR PANACEAS 


It has been thought, unfortunately, that 
there were social specifies that would solve 
the various problems of our social maladjust- 
ment. There have been those who thought 
there were social panaceas that would set us 
aright by the simple readjustment of social 
machinery or the magical transformation of 
human nature, though the old Adam is still 
at the basis of it. Neither social specifics nor 
social panaceas are available for any resolu- 


tion of our social diseords. Neither social 
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specifics nor social panaceas are available 
for the solution of problems that are as deep 
itself. Neither social 


specifics nor social panaceas are other than 


as human nature 
social patchwork for the problems that arise 
out of the moral nature of man. Neither 


social specifics nor social panaceas can solve 


} 


problems that are born of the sin of Adam, 


of man’s weakened intellect and weakened 


will. 


THE PRESENT SOCIAL ORDER AND THI 
UNIVERSITY 
The social order in which a university 
works is the condition of its effective opera- 
tion. However, the university’s interest jis 
timeless and is not, in the scope of its think- 
ing, its search for truth, for beauty and for 
Its concep- 


tion of man and its conception of knowledge 


eoodness, limited by its milieu. 


must be more inclusive, more comprehensive, 
more penetrating than the contemporar 
The social-political-eco- 
the raw 


Weltanschauung. 
nomie order is the starting point- 
material of the university processes, but the 
must not be cabined, cribbed or confined by 
it, even though these processes ultimate!) 
return to raise the quality of life of men 1: 
the particular social order. This is so in a 
special sense at a time when the lamps ot 
reason are being put out all over the world 
This is particularly so as time-serving na- 
tional leaders, in their grandiose delusions 
of race superiority, of an exaggerated and 
perverted nationalism, and their historic 
mission, have made national honor, pledged 
words and justice among men the outmoded 
sentimental memories of an older interna- 
tional order. The fortunes of a particular 
social order, a particular political adminis- 
tration, a particular government, a parti 

lar social philosophy, are not a major con- 
cern of the university; but improving tlie 
quality of human life, utilizing man’s socia! 
nature in his welfare, making a great society, 
these are major concerns of a universit) 
We shall probably be as surprised as were 
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the Apostles to learn that this Kingdom we 
seek is not of this world—though, as un- 
wisely, we expect now a high place in an 
ediate earthly kingdom. All the glory 
and the honor, all the earthly kingdoms with 
l Satan in his pride would tempt the 

rit of the Son of Man even in the desert 
nothing. The university will teach in 

ast analysis what religion teaches: The 
Kingdom of God is within you. Men make 


t 


, state and a society. The individual man 


only social force. 


SocleETY AND GOVERNMENTS NEED INDE- 
PENDENT CRITICISM 

It is no part of the function of a univer- 
as such to make specific practical pro- 
s of social reconstruction. Universities 
t belong in legislatures or legislative 
halls as advocates of specifie measures on 
their own initiative. They may very prop- 
be called upon—and should be—tfor 
enendent judgment or comment or sug- 


f 


tion on any proposals for helping the 
ople of a state or a section of the country. 
t would be a serious dereliction of duty on 
the part of public servants, whether in state 
evislatures or in public departments, not 
to avail themselves of such informed, inde- 
pendent exists. 
Brain trusts within government 
What government and the state 
need above everything else is independent 
and objective eriticism and judgment. That 
s what Supreme Courts are for, that is why 


judgement, wherever it 
are not a 


substitute. 


the rights of minorities must be protected, 
that is Why parliamentary government pro- 
vides for the right of interpellation, that is 
why our bill of rights provides for the rights 
{! petition and for the rights of assembly, 
and for freedom of the press, and for indi- 
That is a service which uni- 
versities when called upon can properly 
It is a social oblige m 


vidual liberty. 
ender to government. 
tion of the university. 
a ee ‘ 

1HE TRAINING OF MEN FoR PuBLIC SERVICE 


into its service 


Government should eall 
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colleges and university-trained men, and 
universities should train men for publie 
service. We do not believe any longer that 
the major social and publié services can be 
managed and directed intelligently by the 
untrained and the unprepared. We do not 
think that an election by popular vote or 
appointment by a president or governor im- 
proves the capacity or confers abilities ob- 
There is no 
Men 
must be not only practically trained but 
morally stiffened, 
vision and a high ideal of publie service. 


viously not possessed before. 
civie grace in election or appointment. 
and must have social 
The foundation of such training can be laid 
most effectively in the colleges, and a really 
professional training with a rich intellectual 
content should be given in training schools 
for public service. This movement is now 
vaining greatly in momentum, and the day 
is approaching when public administration 
will be a career for men of trained capacity. 


EpucaTIon Not RESPONSIBLE FOR CHANG- 
ING SOCIAL ORDER 

There is some contemporary discussion 
that would clearly place on education the 
responsibility for a new social order. Teach- 
ers and school systems must chart the new 
social order, and seemingly it is the teachers 
who must bring it to pass. I do not discuss 
the proposals that place this social respon- 
sibility on all teachers. I confine myself 
university 

It is ob- 


to-day to the responsibility of 
teachers for social reconstruction. 
viously in our form of government and 
organization of society not the special fune- 
tion of teachers or schools to change our 
form of government. No such delegation 
of power exists. It would be a dubious dele- 
vation of power if it did exist. Teachers in 
any grade of school are gifted with no spe- 
cial revelation as to what is wise socially. 
They should have only the social influence 
or the appeal of their knowledge, their in- 
sights and their wisdom. They are the 
agents or servants of this social order, not 


its masters. 
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THE UNIVERSITY IS CONCERNED WITH 
CIVILIZATION 

However, the problems with which a uni- 
versity must deal are, among others, the 
problems of the civilization of which they 
area part. They must bring the clear light 
of their scientific insight, the sympathetic 
understanding which historical reconstrue- 
tion brings, the penetrating sense of rela- 
tionships which the philosophic mind reveals 
to the study of the contemporary problems. 
They are not concerned with politics as a 
game played for advantage nor with the 
fortunes of individual politicians or the ad- 
They must be above 
party and politics and partisanship. They 
are the agents of a society in its highest 


vancement of a party. 


aspirations and its deepest thought. 
EDUCATION INDEPENDENT OF GOVERNMENT 
The state itself is a means; it is not an 
end. It is just a piece of social machinery. 
Those who administer it are servants—your 
mine. They are public ser- 


servants and 


vants. The aim is, in Aristotelian phrase, 
the good life, or, in the religious phrase, 
life. All 
must be rejected. 
that would sacrifice the individual to the 


state are wrong in principle. 


eternal forms of totalitarianism 


All forms of social control 


The universi- 
ties must teach that philosophy and stand 
for it though the heavens fall. The once 
proud and great universities of Germany 
have lost their self-respect and the respect 
of the world. They have betrayed civiliza- 
Or perhaps it is better to say that they 
the 
brigands of barbarism by force and fear. 
They show anew what Liberty H. Bailey 


tion. 


have been prostituted in service of 


says significantly: ‘‘The greatest lesson of 
the (World) War is the danger that lies in 
an educational system used for the purposes 
and ambitions of government, making it a 
means to an end.”’ 

THE COMMON INTERESTS OF UNIVERSITIES 

All universities, under whatever auspices, 
have a common objective, a common trust 
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and a common interest. Because of thie es. 
sential character of the educational process. 
because of the place of education in the 
social organization, because of the common 
welfare objective of the state, public as we 
as independent institutions must be fre: 

achieve their ends. And may I add that 

such as Loyola—ilid 





independent colleges 
not exist, it would be in the interest of ¢} 
freedom and welfare of the public instity 
tions to see that they were brought int 
being. 


THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SouTH 


And what an opportunity for the co, 
structive service which the Southern univer. 
sities could render exists here in the South 
You have a people more individualistic than 
in the North. The tempo of your life has 
not yet acquired the double quick time and 
the nervous tension of your neighbors. You 
have not yet developed the congestion 
population with its attendant evils in the 
form in which they have appeared in 
North. You have abundant resources that 
are in danger of wasteful exploitation—with 
the exploitation, too, of human beings. You 
still have time for the finer courtesies and 
considerations of life. Social power is stil 
largely diffused here in the people ratlier 
than concentrated in government. You hav 
a great tradition of decentralization. You 
have a sense of a genuine individualism. 

‘*What in the way of clear guidance liave 
you to offer, or must we look to another?”’ 
[ hear again the people of the South ask 0! 
the Southern universities. 


THE SociaL NATURE OF THE UNIVERSITY 

The 
challenge must conceive themselves as ¢el- 
ters of intellectual cooperation, places 
the organizing of the best thought and in- 
sight and for training the intellectual and 
moral leadership of the next generatio! 
They must discover and bring into the unl 
versities the potential capacity of the state 
train and discipline it, and send it forth a 


Southern universities to meet this 














the whole. They must teach men 
lom of the spiritual and moral order ; 
ust inform the common sense of the 
they must help in the general edu- 
al service to society, not only to de- 
the superior, but also to raise the gen- 
vel of all, both indirectly through so- 
idership, and, in the absence of other 
ies, through extension services. They 
be, in Fichte’s words—words that 
to transform a nation—‘‘a place 
which, as from the spiritual breast of 
munity, a current of life energy 

t be poured through all the members.’ 
fow, then, must this help and guidance 


, 


in creating an even better civiliza- 
he South—and in the country as a 


for your welfare is intimately related 
» welfare of the country. 


UNIVERSITY Must HAVE CLEAR Con- 
CEPTION OF CIVILIZATION 


[1 the first place, the university must 
its own conceptions of what civiliza- 

is and send forth among the people 

t premonitions of its insight. The 
essential contents of civilization are men and 
en. What they are and what they be- 
‘is of supreme social interest—and, con- 
ently, of supreme educational concern. 


t 


Civilization is not faster trains and automo- 


es and airplanes than we had; it is not 
more comfortable conveniences of living; it 
is a quality of life. Civilization is a way 
te. It requires among us a profound 
renewal of the Christian spirit. It must 
wer the old question clearly and unmis- 
bly, affirming the infinite value of the 

soul against all other values: What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
se his own soul, or what shall a man give 


exchange for his soul ? 


Tig Morant NEeps oF Our CIVILIZATION 
‘his Christian spirit which in medieval 
Times was able to raise uncultured and illit- 
'e men to achieve, (1) the enduring work 
the medieval cathedral, (2) a great crea- 
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tive art and (3) a genuine community 
drama in the great themes of man’s relation 
to God, and of the meaning of God, of man 
and of man’s true nature, path and _ task, 
must be renewed in our economic and social 
life. The process of dehumanization and de- 
personalization of workers must be halted. 
The modern factory must be changed. It 
must cease more completely being a place 
where dead matter leaves it ennobled and 
transformed and where men are corrupted 
and degraded. 

This, at least, the universities of the South 
may give in the way of clear guidance—the 
moral and religious renewal of human so- 
ciety—the Christian renewal of human 
society which includes all men as brothers. 


) 


What further guidance may there be?! 
THE PERSONNEL NEEDS OF CIVILIZATION 
The purpose of a university must be to 

create the agents of this civilization, not by 

viving them specific formulae, nor the delu- 
sions of concepts of race, nor panaceas for 
present ills, nor faith in mere social machin- 
ery or in an omnipotent state; not any of 
these. But by infusing in them the Chris- 
tian spirit of love for all men, by training 
and disciplining their minds to detect the 
sophistical, to remain unmoved by panaceas, 
hysterias and crazes, to see through shibbo- 
leths, eatch-phrases and slogans, by dedicat- 
ing themselves to become apostles of that 
renewal of society in which there shall reign 
the ‘‘peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 

Christ.’’ 

Universities have no business using social 
resourees in training men for professional 
life if the purpose is merely technical skill 
of individuals or adventures in mere selfish- 
ness. The university should assume this 
function when in training them it liberates 
their spirit, infuses them with its own to 
become instruments of the Christian renewal 
of society. This whole problem has been 
clearly put by President Graham and so I 
quote him : 


The professions of law, medicine, the ministry, 
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journalism, commerce, and the rest, are essential to 


the upbuilding of a democratic commonwealth, but 


they t be interpreted not as adventures in self 


mus 
constructive 


the 


enterprises in 
both the 


university not only 


idvancement, but as 


statesmanship, liberating and 


man. It is the function of the 
n the tec hnique of the law, but to lift 
by 


not 


making 
to 
lift 


not 


achievement 


to a higher ; of 


les of social justice; only 


make clever practitioners of medicine, but to 


them into conservaters of the public health; 


mer to train teachers in the faets and methods 


* education, but to with the conviction 


fire them 
reators of a new eivill 
Zation, 

COOPERATION AMONG ALL UNIVERSITIES 


Such, as I see it, is the social conception 


of the university and the social responsibil- 
the of the South. It 


ity of universities 
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would be well if they conceived themsel\ 
as a single instrumentality set to help crea 
a vreater, ie., better civilization here in ¢| 
South. and to train the agents and make 
of that civilization. The essential key 

of all the institutions, publie and privat 


should be mutual cooperation, not compet. 


tion. Mere competition is alien to the 


versity spirit. There would then be ho ra 
to build and 
wasteful effort to secure institutiona 


bigger more buildings 


pleteness. Each in its sphere would do ¢! 
work for which it was fitted, and maxi 


use and service would come from our unis 


sity resources—and the South would } 


maximally served, as would indeed 


nation—and, supremely, humanity itse 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PAX ROMANA CONGRESS 


THe war in Europe seriously disrupted the 
program of the eighteenth Pax Romana congress, 
whieh opened ts In New York City on 


September 4. The plight of the European dele- 


SesS1LOLIS 


a dark shadow over the proceedings 


from the outset. Those who had engaged 


British, 
literally stranded, many 


return on French and German 


Ppussage 
hips found themselves 


if them without resourees other than their re 


tickets, 


consulate also refused visas to those who wished 


tur inh SOMME Cases value less, The Freneh 


to eross French territory in order to reach their 
home Ss, al d deelined to permit Freneh delegates, 
eligible for military service, to depart until they 
eould vo in CONnVOVE 1 steamers, 

It was estimated that $8,000 would be required 


157 foreign delegates and to send 


to Edward J. 


Washington, retiring president of the organiza 


to tor 


eare 
them their homes. Kirchner, of 
tion, was placed in charge of a campaign to 
raise funds for this purpose. 

In the final session of the eongress, the Very 
Reverend John O’Hara, president of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and the Most Reverend 
Francis C, Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, addressed 500 delegates on the need for 
understanding between the United States 
and Latin The New York 
Times quoted Father O'Hara as follows: 


better 


Ameriean eountries. 


While it is the desire of Pax Romana to en 
whole of Catholie the 


Catholic Action, there is special need for « 


world students in 
students of the new world to work together wit! 


Latin American. Each has a distinet tradit 


culture. Theirs stems from the church and « 
ours from the soil. 

We of this country have need of the «abst 
philosophy that is native to the Latin mind, t 
analytical quality of the French mind and the n 


courage and charity of the Spaniard at his best 


Bishop Kelley deplored the faet tha 
not have a true picture of the Latin Am 
Spaniard. “We are wont to depict hin 
ruthless fighter, a  despoiler wit! 
morals. We forget that it was he who det 
the faith in Europe.” 

Ruiz-Giminez, newly elect 


fierce, 


Senor Joaquin 
president, said that the work of the organizat 
would be carried to all quarters of the world 
that everything would be in readiness 


construction when the war is over. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 


THE board of directors of the National So 
for the Study of Edueation met in Chieag 
September 8 and completed plans for the 9" 
Yearbook which will be diseussed at the am 
meetings of the society in St. Louis on Febru 
24 and 27, 1940. 
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Yearbook will deal with the problems in 
| in the measurement of intelligence. In 
the society’s 27th Yearbook dealt with the 
problem with especial reference to the rela 


itiuence of heredity and environment in 


ng the 1.Q. Since that time several 
<jgations have been made, some of which 
roduced unexpected, not to say startling, 
This faet gives added interest to the 


ns of the Yearbook whieh will summarize 

vestigations and present as well a eritieal 

, of the findings and an interpretation 
social and edueational implications. 

George D. Stoddard, ot the State Univer- 

[owa, is chairman of the committee in 

the Yearbook. 

ttee are: President 

lutts College; Dean Frank N. Freeman, ot 

versity of California; Dr. Florence L. 


Other members of the 


Leonard Carmichael, 


(Goodenough, of the University of Minnesota; 
Dy. Leta S. Hollingworth, of Teachers College, 
University; Dr. Lewis M. Terman, of 
Stanford University; and Dr. Beth Wellman, of 
State University of Towa. 
secretary of the society is Dr. Guy M. 
Whipple, of Clifton, Massachusetts. Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz, of the U. S. Office of Edueation, 


rman of the board of directors. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
Vew York Times, September 10, reports 
the University of Conneeticut will offer a 
freshman course during the coming year in 
ch of two centers, New Haven and Hartford. 
development has been made necessary by 
creased enrolment, which has overtaxed the 
rv facilities at Storrs. 
Classroom space will be provided by the loeal 
lie school systems. The university will pay 
heat, light and janitors’ service. Instruetion 
he given by members of the university staff, 
he university will meet the expenses of ad- 
stration. Students’ fees are expected to pay 
extra costs involved in the new plan. 
addition to the regular freshman courses, 
versity is offering a college program in 
| education, designed to meet the needs of 
high-school graduates who do not fulfill the re- 
After 


vears this will lead to the degree of associate 


ements of the usual freshman courses. 
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The university will also offer graduate courses 
leading to advanced degrees if there is a sufficient 
Pro- 


visional plans contemplate courses on the grad 


demand from properly qualified students. 


uate level for social workers, public school teach 
ers and administrators, engineers and graduate 
nurses. 

President Albert N. Jorgensen, in announcing 
the new programs, stated that, up to September 
l, approximately 2,000 prospective freshmen had 


requested application blanks for admission. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA ADDRESS AT 
THE WINTER MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF 

SCIENCE 
DEAN MaryoriE NIcoLson, of Smith College, 
who 1s vice president ot the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Phi Beta 
Kappa address at a general session of the winter 
for the 
will be 


Kappa, will deliver the 


meeting of the Ameriean Association 


Advancement of Seience. The session 
the latest in a series sponsored by the honor 
soeiety, and will symbolize both the place of the 
sciences in a liberal education and the interest 


take 


place in Columbus, Ohio, on Deeember 29 as 


of seientists in the humanities. It will 
part of a five-day program. 

The first Seta: Kappa 
to address the Dean 
Nicolson will speak on “Scienée and Literature.” 
An effort 
Was Inaugurated in 1935, to present lay persons 
speaking on This ae 
tivity of Phi Beta Kappa is in harmony with 


Phi 


winter gathering, 


woman member of 


annual 
has been made, ever since the series 


non-seientifie subjects. 


the organization’s emphasis on a broad interpre 


tation of the humanities to inelude all the 


selences, 
Previous lectures were given by two college 
presidents, one professor and one educational ad 


These were: Dr. William Allan Neil 
on “The Amer 


ministrator. 
son, president of Smith College, 
ican Scholar To-day,” at St. Louis in January, 
1936; Dr. James Rowland Angell, then president 
of Yale University, on “The Seholar and the 
Specialist,” at Atlantie City in December, 1936; 
Professor George Lyman Kittredge, of Harvard 
College, on “Shakespeare and the Crities,” at 
Indianapolis in December, 1937; and Dr. Frank 
New York State 


on “Is Edueation a 


P. Graves, Commissioner of 


, yy 
Science ! at 


Edueation, 
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Riehmond in December, 1938. The addresses ot 
Dr. Neilson and Dr, 


7 he A merican O¢ h lar, 


Angell were published in 


quarterly of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Dr. Nicolson has also been serving actively as 
committee of the 
The 
February with a 
New York City, 


attended by more than 3,000 persons. 


execulive 

United 
$300 000 campaign began last 
diuner et the Hotel 


hy 


i member of the 
defense fund of the Chapters. 
Astor in 
ch wa 
N col on Wa 


Dean one of the speakers at that 


time, 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF ECONOMISTS 
AND PSYCHOLOGISTS FOR KEEP- 
ING THE UNITED STATES 
OUT OF WAR 


ACCORDING to an Associated Press dispatch, 
September 5, a committee of the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues, meeting at 


Stanford University, reported the following 


methods for keeping this country at 


l. Stress the eeonomie fallacies involved in 


ationalism. 


2. Reduce tariffs. 


aggressive 1! 


3. Deteet and interpret propaganda. 


t. Clarify such words as patriotism, commu- 
nism and fascism and explain the view-points 
olf toreign 


liked by 
5 Oppose 


nations, especially those most  dis- 
Amerileans. 
fascist tendencies in the United 
States. 


6. Extend the principle of the “open door,” 
opposing monopolistic control of markets, raw 
materials and the like. 

These methods in the order listed represent, 
the committee said, the consensus of “150 leading 
historians, economists, politicians, and sociolo- 
gists.” Included in the suggestions were inter- 
national edueation and the “breakdown of child- 
ish patriotism.” The committee advocated “the 
establishment of internationalism after the war” 


and urged psychologists to work toward this 


end. 
The committee was composed of Professors 
Ross Stayner, of Dartmouth College; J. F. 


Brown, of the University of Kansas, and Ralph 
W. Gundlach, of the University of Washington. 


COURSES IN HUMAN LIVING AT THE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


Dr. JosepH M. M. Gray, chaneellor of the 
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American University, has announeed 
series of courses in “human living” are o 
this year for the first time to entering st 
The series will inelude one course in each ot 
the biological sciences, th 
and the pl 


be allowed | 


following fields: 


manities, the social seiences 


sciences. The student will 
the four courses in the first two years of 
Dr. Leon C. 


versity department of social seiences, des: 


Marshall, chairman of) thy 


the purpose and nature of the courses as | 


The basic purpose of general education is to s] 
effective personalities who will live dynami 
our evolving social order. This can only be d 
the student, the college and the high school 
operate in the task. 

The American University recognizes that w! 
is a fact that the individual shapes the typ 
group living which we have, it is equally tru 
the group living in turn affects the individ 

Accordingly, the subject-matter of general « 
cation, the personal activities of the student 
curricular and extra-curricular activities of o 
leges should all take into account the inseparal 
of the 


living. 


individual personality and human g 
This is why at the American University w 
ize our freshman-sophomore courses around the basi 


theme of human living. 


The course called “Human Living: the B 
logieal Sciences” aims to open the field of biolog 
to those students who do not intend to bee 
The 


how he is a living organism in a world of living 


professional scientists. student is s! 


organisms as well as a picture of his biol 
inheritance and history. 
The deal 


history of the development of eivilization and 


humanities course will wit! 
the effect of art, philosophy, religion and scicne 
through the various stages of man’s growt! 
the present time. 

The basie course in the physical sciences | 
designed to aequaint the student with the van- 
ous fundamental truths of the field and to give 
him an insight into, and a training in, the se! 
entific approach to the study of a problem. 

The with 


science deals 
methods and processes involved in the building 


social course 
up and transmission of culture; the setting 
of values or standards and securing adhere! 
to them; the regulation and government 0! 

natural resources; 


group; the control of 


operation of economie laws; the control ot 











ntment to 


ntment of 
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n of population; the continuance otf 
lite and the 
es. Dr. Marshall stated: 


conservation ot human 


n not lose the view of the importance of 


s, political science, sociology and other 
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well as the contemporary scene 
the 
individual living in a group society, we are seeking 


social sciences as 


in such a study. Concerned, as we are, with 


to develop personalities which understand their rdéle 
in group living. Moreover, the program provides 
a sound foundation for later specialized work. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


) 


yurnal of Philosophy for August 31 re 


—~ 


hat Dr. Sidney Hook has been promoted 
itessorship of philosophy in Washington 
ollege, New York University. 


SIDENT PAuL KLApPPER, of Queens College, 


Dr. John 


as associate professor of physieal edu- 


inced the appointment of 


vIN C. 


i 


Evuricu, professor of higher 


at Stanford University and formerly 
to the president of the University of 
ta, has been appointed director of the 

study at Bennington College, aceord- 
report in The New York Sun. Such 
ns at frequent intervals have played an 
nt part in the program of the college 
establishment in 1932. 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL, president of Tufts 
was elected president at the Berkeley 
of the American Psychological Asso- 

on September 8. He sueceeds Dr. Gor- 


Allport, of Harvard University. 


SIDENT ANNIE D. DENMARK, of Anderson 


, South Carolina, recently announced the 
the Miss Rachel 


as head of the department of social sci- 


faculty of 


nd of Miss Virle Crow as director of the 


ment of home economies. 


eS in the personnel of public school 
North Carolina include the 
W. H. MeNairy as_superin- 
ot schools, Laurinburg; of S. E. Chap- 


stration in 


s superintendent of schools, Wilson; of 


Littlefield as superintendent of schools, 
ld; and of Philip Weaver as superinten- 
schools, Southern Pines. 


C. W. LEAPHART is returning to Montana 
University, Missoula, as dean of the law 
atter an absence of two years, during 
he served as chief of the Appellate See- 


tion of the Lands Division in the U. S. Depart 


ment of Justice, Washington. 


NEW appointments in the University of Mon 
tana include Dr. 8. R. B. 
professor of mineral dressing at the Montana 
School of Mines, Butte, and Dr. A. R. Patton, 
to be head of the department of chemistry at the 


Cooke, to be researeh 


Montana State College, Bozeman. 


THE REVEREND GREGORY SCHEUERMAN, for 
eleven years rector of St. Francis College, Staten 
Island, New York, died on September 5 at the 
After leaving St. Fran- 
cis College, Father Scheuerman served on the 
staff of the College of St. Anthony-on-the-Hud 


son, Rensselaer, New York. 


age of fifty-nine years. 


THE REVEREND FRANCIS JAMES DOLAN, S.J., 
president of the College of the Holy Cross since 
1933, died on September 6 at the age of forty-six 
years. 

Dr. DonALp W. Porter, clinical professor of 
pediatrics at Yale University and a member of 
the staff since 1916, died on September 8 at 
the age of fifty-three years. 
the 
division of industrial cooperation at the Massa- 


Dr. CHARLES LADD Norton, director of 
chusetts Institute of Technology and a widely 
known inventor, died on September 9. He was 


sixty-nine years of age. 
Dr. HAroLtp MEstTRE, dean of Bard College, an 
affiliate of Columbia University, died on Septem- 
ber 9 in his fifty-sixth year. 
Dr. HA. 


emeritus of Romance languages in Harvard Uni- 


CHARLES GRANDGENT, protessor 


versity, died on September 11 at the age of 
seventy-six years. Except for a brief period as 
director of modern language instruction in the 
Boston public schools, Dr. Grandgent taught at 
1886 

active service in 1932. 


Harvard from until his retirement from 
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Dr. FrepericK W. Roppins, retired superin- 
tendent of schools, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
died on September 6 at the age of seventy nine 


al 


Miss Carrig WALLACE KEARNS, a ploneer 
t the deat, died on September 5 at the 


three years. For twenty-five 
vars Miss Kearns was principal of Public 
School 47, Manhattan, a special school for the 


deat and hard of hearing. She had been in the 


publie school service for more than fifty years. 


Dr. J. STANLEY Brown, formerly president of 
the Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
died on September 6 at the age of seventy-six 


vears. Dr. Brown retired in 1927.) Earher in 


his professional career he had served as superin- 


tendent of the Joliet, Illinois, township high 


| 
school. 


A PRESS report announces that the alumni of 
the University of New Hampshire, in honoring 
the memory of the late Dr. Charles Holmes 
Pettee, formerly dean of the faculty, will award 
each vear two medals in his name to eltizens or 
former residents of the state who have rendered 


distinguished service in professional fields. 


Dr. Cart Van DorEN, Winner ot the 1938 
Pulitzer prize for his biography of Benjamin 
Franklin; Dr. Marjorie Nieolson, dean of Smith 

ee, and eight other English seholars de- 
livered a series of ten pubhe leetures as part of 
the program of adult edueation of the newly 
organized English Institute, which met for the 
first time at Columbia University beginning on 


August 28 and continuing through September 9. 


THE Pennsylvania Association for Adult Edu- 
eation will meet at Shippensburg on September 
29 and 30. The secretary is Dr. Albert A. 
Owens, Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia. 


THE National Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching held its first annual summer 
conterence and workshop at Clear Creek Moun- 
tain Springs, near Pineville, Kentucky, from 
August 19 to 29. Dr. Edith Beeechel, protessor 
of education at Ohio University and president 
of the association, was chairman of the confer- 
ence. She was assisted by Homer Howard, as- 
sistant professor of mathematics education at 
the University of Florida; Dr. Morris Mitchell, 


ot the State Teachers College, Florence, Ala 


bama; and Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman, of Tegel 
ers College, Columbia University. 


At the annual meeting of the Conference 
the Church-related Colleges of the South hi 
Asheville, North Carolina, on August 15 and 15, 
President James C. Kinard, of Newberry, 
elected to head the group for the ensuing » 
President Thurman D. Kitehin, of Wake F 
College, was elected vice-chairman, and |) 

M. Alexander, of the department of schools and 
colleges of the Methodist Chureh, Nas! 
secretary-treasurer. The discussions emphasize 
the important place that the church colleg 
day holds in the field of modern education 
training citizens with Christian edueatio 
America. 

Tue New York City publie schools opened 
September 11, with a reported enrolment 
1,099,450. The school authorities estimated t] 
the enrolment in the elementary schools 
show a falling off of approximately 20,000 pupils 
as compared with the school year, 1938-39. 1; 
attempting to meet a prospective deficit 
$3,000,000 in available sehool funds, eom: 
amd recreation centers and high school athlet 
centers were not opened, nature study 
dropped from the program of the element 
schools and the evening high sehools have be 
limited to those seeking regents’ credits. Sup 
intendent Harold G. Campbell announced 
further economies would be necessary. 

A pispatcH to The New York Times, Septer 
ber 10, announces that Duke University will ope: 
this fall a new graduate dormitory with accor 
modations for 570 students. The building 
been named Few Hall in honor of Dr. W. P 
Few, who is beginning his thirtieth year 
president of Trinity College and its successor 
Duke University. 

ACCORDING to the Christian Science Monit 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmor 
College and American secretary to the trustees 
of the Rhodes scholarships, announced on Sep 
tember 6 that all Rhodes scholars now in England 
will be asked to return home and that there is 4 
“strong probability” that Rhodes scholars-elec! 
will not be permitted to leave this country 


take up their studies abroad. 


THE Institute of International Educat 
whieh had expected to send 400 American st 
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hroad on fellowships this vear, has been 

i by the war to eancel 300 fellowships for 
universities. The remainder, however, 
Latin America, Canada and the Fay 

Fast, have not been affected. It is estimated by 
titute that last vear eight thousand Amei 
that 


nd five hundred foreign students attended 


tudents studied abroad and seven 


- and universities in the United States. 


{ sew master of seience degree in engineering 
iffered by Columbia University to enable 

ates to profit by a broad engineering train 
thout undertaking highly specialized work 
another of the specialized fields such as 

il, civil, electrical, industrial or chemical] 


na 


dismissing a petition questioning the le 
two acts of the New Jersey legislature 
uthorized the borrowing of $2,000,000 
state pension fund and alloeated the 

to relief, Supreme Court Justice Parker 
that the state ineurred no legal obligation 
act. The New York Sun, September 9, 
“Tt [the state | 
¢ with its own creatures and can give or 


id at pleasure. 


Justice Parker as follows: 


It gives of its ready cash 


nstitution and takes the same amount 


the other, providing, it is true, that in 
paid to that other, but as a grant not 

- an obligation.” 

le Rho chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, edu- 
fraternity, has assumed the publieation 
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Educational 


ot The 
founded 


Journal of 


twelve 


Soc tology, 
Dr. K. 


Payne, dean of the Sehool of Edueation, New 


years ago. by George 
York University, and sinee published and edited 
by him. Dr. Payne will continue as editor-in 


chief. 


THE Wisconsin legislature has passed a_ bill 
abolishing the board of regents of the University 
of Wiseonsin and authorizing Governor Julius 
P. Heil to name a new hoard ot nine members 


for nine-year terms. <A special report to The 


New York Times trom Madison, August 3, stated 
that the bill was an aftermath of the ouster of 
Glenn Frank as president of the university in 
January, 1937. 


THE University of Washington faculty, a little 
over thirty years ago, on account of the favoring 
climate for the work, volunteered without salary 
to conduct a university summer sehool as an 
This year on August 18 the sum 


Washington 


experiment. 
mer session of the University of 
closed with an enrolment of 3,780 students, 995 
of them from thirty-six other states and 185 
For the fifth time in con 
held the 


Edueation, 


from other countries. 


nection with the summer session was 


Northwest Conference on Higher 
with representatives from the colleges and uni 
versities of the northwestern states. The conter- 
ence this year centered its attention on general 
education under the leadership of Director Mae- 
Lean, of the General College of the University 


of Minnesota. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SHOULD PRIVATE SCHOOLS BE SUB- 
JECTED TO LIMITED STATE 
CONTROL? 


lie dual system of American education, eon- 
ting ot both publie and private schools, is 


solutely neeessary in a democracy. Irrespec- 


e of social distinctions, the publie school offers 
portunities to all those who should assume the 
On the other hand, the 


has a distinet role to play in 


ties of citizenship. 
te sehool 


(me 


emocracy; but it is seldom aware, to any great 


can education if America is to remain a 
degree, of this very important and very vital 
One of its chief objectives may well be 
t of serving as a check on the absolute control 
state. Every 


secondary edueation by the 





democracy needs this balance of educational con 
trol if it is to safeguard its existence, for absolute 
state domination of secondary education easily 
leads to excessive state authority and to the loss 
of fundamental individual rights. 

Americans seem to ignore this important faet, 
for independent schools are tolerated, but they 
considered to be an essential part of 


are not 


Ameriean edueation. In faet, in some sections, 


publie-school people look askance at private 
schools and at private-school people. This is 
particularly true in the Middle West and the 


West, where the independent schools do not have 
the prestige and the traditions of the old acad 
What is the reason for 
this rather wide-spread indifference to the value 


emies of New England. 











\ 
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of the independent school as an integral part of — in the whole picture is the fact that some \ 
American education ? better proprietary schools have shifted the 
The responsibility for this attitude must be — trol to boards of trustees. They, undout 
placed a » door of the private school. The have realized that funds other than tuitior 
early American academies developed from the necessary for the maintenance of an et 
urgent need of supplying America with secon- independent school. These moves have imp 
dary education. Many of these schools were — the general condition of private schools. 
under the auspices of various Protestant de- The depression helped somewhat to 
nominations, while others were operated by the situation, for it put out of business m 
means contributed by publie-spirited men. With — these schools that were dangling on a fi: 
the rapid development of the public high school, shoestring. The respect for the private 
most denominations no longer felt the need for would have inereased if all this class had 
maintaining an interest in secondary education, ecumbed to this fate. Any one aequainti 
while private individuals finally withdrew their — the situation is not surprised at the attit 
financial assistance to many of the non-denomi- — public-school people, for these schools bri: 
national schools. repute upon all independent schools, reg 
The tendency during this period of the Ameri- — of educational aims or of finaneial found 
can academy was toward control by boards of — If the private school is to play its important 
trustees for solely educational purposes. With then, such a disreputable situation should 
the shift in public interest from independent remedied. 
schools to publie high schools, most of the newly One believing in the necessity of complet: 
founded private schools were proprietary. This dom for the private school hesitates to s 
fact is particularly true of the more recently any form of state control as a remedial meas 
established schools in the Middle West and West. yet limited state control seems to be the or 
This trend has brought about a very deplorable adequate answer to the problem. As long 
situation in the field of American education. some individuals lacking professional pride ani 
Any individual seeking a means of seeuring a willing to commercialize edueation are 
livelihood feels free to rent quarters and open — establish that type of school, there is no 
a secondary school. The result is a rather large remedy. 
group of institutions having very inadequate Any plan of state control, however, must 
financial support, staffed by underpaid teachers — elude all financial help from the state. 
and existing chiefly as a means of financial sup- has been a movement in some sections to grant 
port for the proprietor. He sometimes resorts to to private schools the privilege of using 
bargaining to seeure teachers at the lowest pos- state text-books and to furnish free transporta 
sible salary. Some schools even make a mag- tion to private-school pupils. Even financial 
nificent offer of room and board, accompanied to this extent must be refused by the privat 
by a very small monetary allowance. Such school if it is to keep its freedom, which 
practices are a reflection on the entire teaching most important reason for its existence. 


profession, and this type of school tends to dis- However, there is a form of control that 


credit the other type of private school that is a should not endanger this freedom but that should 
real educational institution. One does not have protect the worth-while private school and 
confidence in a standard four-year college oper- should raise the general standing of all indepe: 
ated under such a system, yet this kind of praec- dent schools. First, no private school should } 
tice is even spreading to the level of the junior | permitted to exist unless it holds a charter | 
college. the state in which it is located. This chart 
The thoughtful person can hardly see the logie — should permit the school to operate under a }oa! 
n permitting secondary schools and junior col- of trustees only as a non-profit corporation 
leges to fall to such a level. The tragie part carry on educational work. This charter sh 
of the situation is that this type of school will also serve as a bill of rights that would protec! 
always remain in a poor financial condition be- the school from political influence and fron 
cause no individual will give of his private means guided Americanism. 
to a proprietary school. The only bright spot Second, a provision of the charter should 
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all teachers meet the professional 
its set forth by the state board of edu 
These state requirements should be con 
professional training fundamental 
of good teaching. Private schools 
free to engage any person as an instruc 


-ardless of academic or professional train 


are under expert educational care. 
tolerate the practicing of law or of 
by an unlicensed lawyer or an un- 
The practice of teaching is 
mportant to the welfare of the social 
However, no qualifications should be 
would deprive the teacher of his 
inheritanee, academie freedom. 
the charter should be granted only on 
tion that the school will put forth an 
financial foundation sufficient 
chool to realize effectively its objectives. 
private educational institution can oper- 
essfully on tuition alone. When it does, 
teaching staff must sacrifice heavily or 
phase of the work must suffer. 
us well as patrons should be protected 
tate requirement that the school gradually 
us endowment sufficient for its needs. 
, as a safeguard to academie freedom, 
should be non-revoeable as long as 
meets these fundamental requirements, 
hould be specifically stated in the terms 


mited state control would tend toward 
the private secondary school in a place 
field of American secondary edueation 
ile to that now held by the private col- 
n the field of Ameriean higher education. 
and private secondary schools are 
a well-rounded system of education 
ican democracy. 


J. LEONARD SHERMAN 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


ADIO AND CHILDREN’S EMOTIONS 
who are in constant contact with chil- 
re becoming inereasingly aware that the 
must daily compete with other community 
s in the achievement of the major aims 
One of the most important of 
agencies, perhaps more important than the 





home itself, is the radio. More than 30,000,000 
radio sets, in addition to more than 7,000,000 
auto radios, are in daily use in the United States. 
On the basis of recent investigations, the average 
time spent by a child in listening to the radio 
has been variously estimated at between two 
and one-half and three and one-half hours daily. 
When it is remembered that the child listens 
voluntarily and that he is ordinarily a highly 
cooperative listener, it becomes apparent that, 
for good or ill, the radio is an influential partner 
of the school in the business of edueating chil 
dren. 

If we may regard the childhood of the nation 
as one of its most important resources, we may 
reflect with some apprehension upon the fact that 
this great educative project is conducted almost 
entirely upon a commercial basis, and that the 
welfare of children is necessarily considered only 
secondarily, if at all. One need not be accused 
of fault-finding if one points out that the safety 
of society is inadequately safeguarded when the 
control of so large a part of the edueation of 
children is in the hands of an ageney which is 
technically unqualified for educational work. It 
is true that educational advisers are being em- 
ployed by various radio stations, and that time 
is being allowed for the presentation of programs 
by various educational organizations. But the 
programs to which children of .the elementary 
school level listen most are thé programs spon- 
soared by commercial firms for advertising pur 
poses. 

The solution must ultimately be found in a 
system of cooperation between those who are 
expert in the use of the radio as a medium of 
entertainment and those who are expert in the 
needs and interests of children. So-called educa 
tional programs which possess the taint of the 
schoolroom are useless because they can not build 
audiences. On the other hand, a program which 
entertains large numbers successfully may be 
seriously detrimental from the point of view of 
its effect upon the emotional growth and social 
attitudes of children. 

To most radio people an educational program 
means one which contains useful or cultural in 
formation, information which in itself would not 
be sufficiently interesting for use in a program 
that has to sell breakfast food or skin lotions. 


This is, of course, a very narrow conception of 
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the term educational, although it is unfortunately what types of programs they liked best. Nex; 
I brought into the schools, with the aid of a rad 


horrowed from the edueators themselves. An 


educational program should rather be defined as 





producer, a portable radio studio from which a 


one which has been prepared from the point of group of children’s programs were earried jnt 
the listener, for the benefit the classroom. 


view ot the growth of tl Student observers recorded 
overt reactions of the children to each passage o} 


of the listener, rather than one which seeks to 
persuade a listener to do something or to buy the seripts. Eight children’s programs 
something for the benefit of the sponsor. 

would be made if the — separate audiences. 
to the radio offi- the reactions of each child to approximat: 
individual situations in the radio plays.  T} 
third and final phase of the experiments 


earried out in the psychological Jaboratories o} 


brought to approximately 500 children, 

| believe more progress Records were obtained 
educational Jeaders would say 
cials: “We do not hold you responsible for the 
instruction of children in the facts of history, 
or mathematics, or English gram- 


) ereography, 


We will take care ot these matters in the the Department of Edueation of the Univers) 


mar. 
schools or in special educational broadcasts. If of Chicago. Children were individually br 
your entertainment is artistically prepared and — into the laboratory to listen to eleetrieal tran- 


presented, we are confident that it will contribute — seriptions of such familiar radio programs as 
Orphan Annie, Jack Armstrong and Clara B 


to the enrichment of children’s experience back- 
In order to discover the intensity of th 


and make them better informed. But ton. 


rround 
your particular, though not exclusive, province — children’s emotional responses to these progran 
is the emotional life of the child. We expect — photographie records of changes in blood pres 


you to present programs which will assist ehil- sure, pulse, respiration and electroderm 
dren to meet the problems arising out of their — sponse, approximately 150 in all, were taker 


| contacts and to develop those attitudes The more technical details and findings ot thes 


SOCL! 
which are needed in the complex social environ- experiments are not of interest here. M: 
ment of to-day.” common elements in those situations in the rad 


This indeed has been an important function plays which aroused a vigorous response we 
of the better types of children’s books, magazines — isolated. It was found, for example, that aln 


and newspapers. But the appeal of radio is far any situation containing action, movement 
stronger than that of the printed page. Itis true — conflict produced a vigorous response. Thi 
that a boy reading a story about a battle between troduction of strange, novel, highly stimulating 


Western pioneers and Indians may beeome so — objects, animals, people or incidents was fi 


absorbed in the narrative that he completely to be unnecessary to secure strong interest 


But the part of the child listeners. Thus a prog: 


forgets his own immediate environment. 
dealing exclusively with familiar incidents fr 


when the same drama is transferred to the radio, 
practically nothing is left to the imagination. — the life of a child was one of the most success! 

Can any one — of all those used. The scene of a little dog having 
his bath and barking at the family cat create 
great excitement among children in the primar 


Kven adults find this to be true. 
coneeive of Orson Welles’s interpretation of H. 
G. Wells’s fantasy creating a nationwide furore 
if it had been published in a national magazine — grades, and led a majority of children in gi 
Radio supplies the real five and six to express a preference for it 0) 
Flash Gordon or Wild West story. The po 


graph records showed that a commercial passig 


instead of broadcast ? 
cries of children, the laughter of men, the ratatat 
of the machine gun. It brings human beings 
in which the advertising matter was present 
directly with a threat to remove the prog! 
from the air if listeners did not purchase ' 
sponsor’s product produced little emotional 


with their fears and hopes and triumphs into the 
living room of the home. 
Not long ago I conducted a series of experi- 


ments to determine with as much objectivity as 


rm" 


possible just how effective children’s radio plays sponse, while another commercial passage, sk 
are in arousing the emotional responses of chil- | fully dramatized, produced a strong respons 
First I asked approximately 1,000 children But probably the most important conclu- 


dren. 
that may be drawn from the evidence is the t 


in the elementary schools what programs and 











\ 


finding is difficult to over-emphasize. It 





iren do respond intensely to radio drama 


it they respond to an extremely wide 


-of types of situations. The significance 


il 


+ 
he 


N 


it child interest does not depend upon 
r third-rate plots, such as many of the 
al sponsors insist upon supplying. A 

lion in the midst of the jungle will 
i strong emotional response, but so will 

little boy telling his sister how much 
- of her. A man making a ludicrous 
to reach a high note when he is clearly 
ger will produce as great an emotional 


) plane going into a tailspin. Blood 


nder is effective, but obviously not essen 


radio program to which children will 


n the constructive use of radio drama 
d otf children’s emotions that the chiet 
challenge to radio broadeasters lies. 
perhaps of much greater significance 
question whether the typical programs 
usly stimulating. Very likely the 


roblem is important to the physical and 


t 


l¢ 


1 { 


crowth of some children. When a 
auses momentary acceleration in pulse 
80 to 130 beats per minute, accom- 
iy sharp fluctuations in blood pressure, 
true in a number of instances in the 
ry experiments, it may be assumed that 
d listening to such programs by the chil- 
juestion is mone In this connection 


iid be remembered that emotionality is in- 


ff 


e 


re frequently and more easily in persons 
tired or in ill health than in those who 
and rested. But in the large number 
in which there was evidence of mild 
t is probable that the program has a 
ect, Which is physically desirable. In 
he laboratory experiments it was found 
sound of contact between baseball and 
hroadeast of a “erucial” baseball game 
| a deflection of the galvanometer needle 


‘than any caused by an eerie scream in a 


he 


tory. It is rather the sins of omission 
sins of commission which we should 
) the typical children’s radio program. 
more pertinent to this problem is the 


t belief of psychologists that the formation 


ides is essentially emotional rather than 


} 
| 


in character. The attitudes of both 
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children and adults to other people, to questions 
like war,and peace, labor and capital, socialism 
and eapitalism, fascism and communism, other 
races and other nationalities, are formed not as 
a result of deliberate thought but of a series of 
emotional experiences. Evidence that attendance 
at motion pictures may fundamentally modity 
children’s attitudes has recently been gathered 
hy Peterson and Thurstone. After the showing 
of certain films they discovered increased dislike 
for Negroes, more liking tor Germans and Chi 
nese, increased dislike for war and greater sym 
pathy for criminals among children who had 
witnessed the films. It is reasonable to suppose 
that similar changes oecur as a result of radio 
programs. When radio plays are presented with 
out regard to their effects upon the attitudes of 
children, therefore, it is extremely unlikely that 
they will be beneficial in this respect, and one 
may well anticipate the formation of many unde- 
sirable attitudes. 

Analysis of some of the well-known radio 
juveniles presents strong presumptive evidence 
of a deliberate effort to form attitudes which 
from an educational point of view are undesir 
able. Thus one program series subtly but con 
stantly injects the point of view that people who 
are wealthy are necessarily more thrifty or more 
able than those who are poor. Another suggests, 
through its selection of characters, that Orientals 
are likely to be sinister criminal types. Still an- 
other indulges in a series of poorly disguised 
Red scares, designed to prejudice the civil liber 
ties of minorities. Many psychologists believe 
that the programs portraying crime and the pur 
suit of criminals actually contribute to delin 
quency, because the emotional satisfactions 1n 
herent in struggle and vicarious escape are con 
siderably more influential than any reasonable 
disapproval of crime that may be introduced 
into the story. 

Notwithstanding these conscious efforts at the 
shaping of mass attitude, the chief criticism to be 
made of the average juvenile radio play is its 
vacuity rather than its venality. Most children’s 
programs are perhaps relatively harmless—but 
they are also relatively useless. They present to 
children a series of emotional and intellectual 
choiees which they would reject if they encoun 
tered them in real life. Moreover, the formula 


for a given series is never varied; it offers a 








The 


creative 


minimum of stimulation and surprise. 


potboilers rather than 


Here are typical situations from 


scripts are 
achievements. 
current radio series for children: 


horseback a gang of horse 


on pursues 


The outlaws hide in a 


A ranger 
Western ranch. 
Will they elude the ranger? 


thieves on a 
secret cave, 

An American girl poses as a princess in a foreign 
in order to protect the real princess, who 


Will she succeed in her plan? 


eountry, 


is in danger. 


A boy flies to a South American jungle to search 
for a fabled treasure spot. He and his party en- 
counter a group of lions. When one is about to 
leap upon a member of the party, the boy hero 


attempts to photograph the animal. Will he get a 


good snapshot? 


A boy job as reporter and receives an 


assignment to get photographs of the interior of an 


gets a 
4 


airplane factory believed to be owned by hostile 
How will the boy get the photo- 


foreign interests. 
graphs? 

A detective attempts to get the real facts coneern- 
ing a haunted house. Who makes those queer noises 
each night at the stroke of twelve? 


Children listen to this unspeakable drivel be- 
cause they love action, movement and conflict, 
and have not learned to be critical of the illusions 
which have been carelessly, even contemptuously 
created for them. But that is no good reason for 
exploiting the child’s love of dramatic illusion. 
The same child will follow genuinely ereative 
drama with the same avid interest, as the evi- 
dence I have cited indicates, and there is every 
reason to believe that he will gain more funda- 
mental satisfaetions, both social. 
More important. still, the 
gently written could relieve rather than intensify 


esthetie and 


programs if intelli- 


the numerous tensions and eonfliets which result 


in maladjustment among children of all age 
levels. Moreover, radio drama can help children 


solve problems in their personal relations with 
other members of the family, their schoolmates, 
the adult world and members of other community 
Institutions. 

Radio plays can accomplish results in the field 
of guidance not attainable through other media. 
Sometimes parents are unable to help, because 
they over-personalize the children’s problems. 
Teachers are often not aware of the problems, 
and if they were, they would not undertake to 


mediate a situation in which parental relations 
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are a factor. 
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Children themselves are not 
of many of their difficulties, or they ar 
to identify the difficulty. 


If the difficulty is mad 


clear to the child, he may resist the suge; 


50, No 


because of a natural tendency toward « 
Only when the child encounters a paralle| 


tion in a radio drama, in whieh the liste: 


disguised as the character in a play, will 


receptive to the guidance which the act 


the story can offer. 
Radio producers who are genuinely co: 


about the well-being of the child listener a: 


will avail themselves of expert assistance s 


begin to be concerned about such proble: 


the following: 


A boy is.uninterested in books, art or m 


is a fine athlete and interested in mechanica! 


His family 


uncles are 


pa rents, 


brothers, 


sisters, au 


for the most part professiona 


or business people with strong cultural 


and they can not conceal their disappointment 


the black sh¢ 


this boy? 


The situation is reversed. 


ep. 


What assistance ean rad 


A young dr 


budding poet lives in a family of go-getters 
support can radio drama offer this boy? 


There are frequent quarrels among brot 


sisters. 


each other’s rights and duties? 


rir] t 


How can radio drama help a boy or gir! 


tribute to happy family life when financial res 


are meager? 


When financial resourees ar 


ate or plentiful? 


Can radio drama help children learn to 


stand some of their parents’ problems? 
learn to be intelligent about disagreements 01 


flicts between their parents? 


Can radio help boys and girls to re 


m 


A child from a home of limited means ¢a 
compete with his fellow-pupils in matters ot 
social activities, school supplies and the lik« 
radio drama save him from a dangerous sens 


insecurity ? 


A Jewish boy discovers that he is not | 


vited to parties given by classmates, most 
What ean radio drama do f 
What ean it do for his classmates? 


are Gentiles. 


Children in the homes of immigrant pa! 


ashamed of their foreign backgrounds. 


T) 


contemptuous of their parents’ language dit 


and Old World 
invite their friends to their homes. 
respect for the Old World heritage? 


manners, 


They are rel 
Can rad 


\ 


an t 


no 


= 
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evelops anti-social tendencies in the home 


f unconscious competition with a sister 


accomplished than she. Can radio help 


inderstand her own problem? 


encourage boys and girls, without 


to confide in their parents? 


develop thoughtfulness of the rights 


help negative, suggestible children to 


rship, to make independent decisions? 


help to build the scientifie attitude in 


) help build imaginative participation in 


f other people? People in foreign lands? 


) build desirable attitudes toward health? 
health of other people? 


help children to build emotional at- 


» such American ideals as freedom of 


gion and assembly, in concrete situa- 


» help children to relieve the tensions 
ressure of work in school and by social 


competition in and out of school? 


help children to build emotional loyal- 


transcend self-interest and inelude the 


f human beings in all walks of life? 


help children evaluate critically their 


nal loyalties? 


increase children’s appreciation of their 
group and the contributions made by 


re groups? 


lite true, of course, that there are obvious 
in the use of radio for emotional and 


istment of children. The kind of secur- 
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ity a child needs when he lacks evidence of affee- 
tion on the part of his parents and teachers can 
not be supplied by a radio play. Problems of 
sex, special and peculiar fears that haunt certain 
children—these can not be dealt with by radio. 
But the problems that have been listed, and many 
more that these suggest, are so common as to be 
excellent material for juvenile radio drama. 

All this is not to that 


possible romance and fantasy should be barred 


say the world of im 
trom children’s radio programs. The range of 


radio plays—also children’s—should be as broad 
as the range of literature, as broad as life itself. 
For that reason children’s radio seripts should be 
written by skilled writers of fiction for children 

-writers who have learned the technical require 
ments of radio drama. These writers need. not 
be told what themes to select, or whether their 


material should be realistic or romantie. They 
write from a rich experience of life and a keen 
insight into human motivation and the springs 
of child behavior. It is not suggested here that 
prineiples of guidance be introduced mechani- 
cally into the radio stories. But the preparation 
of radio drama for children whieh is bright and 
keen and aware not only of the child and his 
interests, but also of the disturbing world in 
which the modern child grows up is a major 
challenge to those who are responsible for the 
This the 


schools. 


production of juvenile radio drama. 


radio can learn from the best of our 
Some day, too, the schools may learn much from 


the best that radio has to offer. 
JOHN J. DEBOER 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


KEEPING A JOB 

CATIONAL education programs have long 
neerned with training for jobs. They 

isually ineluded rather thorough efforts at 
ent as well. That many of them have 

isly trained their students to keep jobs 

This 


only one aspect of the problem of 


get them is open to question. 


training which figured prominently 
‘imate decision to reorganize the “re- 
curriculum at Monterey Union 


l ” 
Sub yeets 


N hool. 





During the recent series of stimulating N.B.C. 
broadeasts, under the auspices of the American 
Edueation Forum and the chairmanship of Dean 
Grayson N. Kefauver, of Stanford, the state- 
ment was made that more people lose their jobs 
due to an inability to get along with others than 


because of a deficiency in technical skill. I be- 
lieve that a moment’s thought will bring many 
illustrations of this fact to mind. It is a fact 
that is at onee apparent. Therefore, in the 


course of this reorganization it was decided to 
emphasize actual experience in human relation- 
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ships. Not only was this problem to be studied — a close collaboration between teacher and 
hy the students, but it was also to be actually — officers for the best interests of the prog 
met with in classroom situations through the Executive conferences were held to map 
adoption of appropriate procedures. The old — plans for the period of the incumbeney 
required course in English was to become an group of officers—nine weeks in this case 
ntegrated English-social-science course. There — course of study was gone over by this exe 
was no attempt here to circumvent the necessity group rather thoroughly, and the teach 
for the acquisition of the technical skills in oral — plained the objectives that were to be att 
ind written expression, but the procedures for A list of committees was drawn up, 
attaining these skills were changed. The ap- work of the quarter had begun. 
proach was to become functional. The students It was found that the students res; 
were to learn by doing in more meaningful situ amazingly well to a gradually inereasing | 
ations than can be attained by continuous formal — personal responsibility. There was a 
drill. competition for class offices and many 
The materials for such a reorganization were honored, since it was agreed early in 
endless, but for the sake of convenience two — that each student might hold office only on 
of the Rugg books were adopted—“An_ Intro- The unit of work in the courses covered a | 
duction to Problems of American Culture” for day period. During this time class 
the freshmen and “Changing Governments and — tions took over complete control of the p: 
Changing Cultures” for the sophomores. These for one of these days. In the future 
provided a nucleus and were supplemented by — planned to extend this period of self-di 
a rather extensive use of materials in the school In this respect the general plan is to grad 
library. Mueh of the suecess of our initial year — inerease the student responsibility as he apy 
(1938-1939) under the reorganized program able to accept it. Such exercises as these 
was due to the happy indulgence of our library — peared to toughen his social fiber, increa~ 
staff initiative, heighten his sense of social res} 
The procedures in these courses emphasize stu- bility and give him a real and meaningtu 
dent activity and student responsibility. As a portunity to gain experience in cooperating 
hasis for these procedures, the first week of the others. When such personal traits becom 
school year was devoted to an intensive consider-— in a human personality they should lead 
ation of the principles and practices of parlia- better adjusted individual in all his life a 
mentary procedure. After this, a class organi- as well as “on the job.” 
zation Was set up witha president, vice-president Roy W. Fris 
and secretary treasurer. All these officers were, JOHN ie HIixp 
of course, elected by the students. Experience MonTEREY UNION HiGH ScHOOL, 
has shown that from this point on there must be CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 


PROBLEMS OF TECHNICAL EDUCA- and to that extent accentuates the unemploymen! 
TION IN GREAT BRITAIN problem. On the other hand, out of scientit 
THE normal trend of industry and its corre- discoveries new products, processes and 1 
sponding educational requirements can to some — rials arise, and these, through the format 
extent be forecast, though contingencies arising new industries, contribute towards redressing tl 
from an abnormal international political situa- balance of employment. The film and the 1 
tion may disturb this. industries may be cited as examples o! 
New scientifie knowledge with its teehnieal ap- scale employment brought about by the te 
plications is likely to continue to be a deter- nical application of scientifie discovery. >! 
mining factor in industrial development. Con- developments, however, emphasize the need ! 
tinual improvement in efficiericy of production mobility and adaptability on the part 


tends to reduce the amount of labor required personnel employed, because new industri: 
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- demand modifications to establish handi 
technique as well as to the planning and 
ition of production. 
that the 


more particularly where repetitive 


It is apparent mechanization of 


involved, will become more extensive, 
. should ultimately result in the securing 
necessary volume of production in shorter 
y periods 


especially if employment could 


evenly distributed. Some of the time 
able for additional leisure might be 
employed in education of a cultural and 
character and in physieal training. By 

e planning it should be possible to reduce 
eventually to eliminate the system of part 
evening study. The deficiencies of this sys 
technical edueation for those engaged in 
try are well understood, but whether tech- 
study is conducted in part-time day or 
time evening periods, the practice of eom- 
large amount of highly specialized 
edge into intensive courses should be 
ded. While appreciating the present useful- 
of eourses such as those leading to the 
Higher National Certifieate, particularly to those 
people who have no other means of ae- 

ring the basis on which to proceed to tech- 
such courses 


employment, should, in a 


ned educational system, be considered as 


nts only. They provide neither the time 
vinal, critical or constructive thought, 


the means of developing latent personal 

es by any form of social and corporate 
and above all it is important to encourage 
tional methods which develop ability to 
nk independently rather than simply to add 
That 
succeed by the existing method is a 
than to the 


store of knowledge. so many young 


mite to the individual rather 
Certain industrial activities, notably those as 
sociated with supplies such as water, gas and 
ty, are easily recognizable as public ser- 
As time goes on there will be a growing 
m that every industry is in fact a na- 
service, although it may be eonducted, as 


esent, by private enterprise. Considered in 


ght, the importance of employing every 
of increasing the efficiency of industry 


yecomes apparent. Among other considerations, 


s obviously essential to utilize all the facilities 


ve for the training in numbers and_ in 
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quality of its personnel. The conventional sys- 
tem of edueation is subject to control by na 
tional and local edueational authorities, but there 
is no control over the equally important prac 
tical side of education for the industrial worker. 
No national means exist whereby a standard can 
be set for this phase of edueation, nor in fact are 
the resources for industry 


training in fully 


utilized. The laissez faire methods whereby the 
quality and extent of practical education of im 
dustrial personnel depends on a relatively few 
progressive industrial concerns compare untay 
orably with the planned and more efficient meth 
ods that are possible in authoritarian countries 
Under present conditions this weakness can be 
remedied only by more complete voluntary ¢o 
operation within Such 
effort 
upon a 


industry. cooperative 
that falls 


An effective way 


would relieve the burden now 
few individual firms. 
of stimulating this might be the remission of 
income tax on the money expended on such 
training. Control should be instituted by re 
stricting the remission to courses approved by 
a suitably constituted authority. 

The establishment in industrial firms of sepa 
rate “nursery” workshops in which the funda 
mentals of handicraft skill and machine opera- 
tions are taught concurrently with the appro 
priate workshop instruction will become more 
wide-spread. A few schemes of this type are 
already in operation in private firms and in 
a number of government establishments in this 
country, while the method has been extensively 
developed in Germany and to a lesser extent in 
other countries. Experience will show at what 
the should be 


the “nursery” workshop to the normal manutac 


trainee transferred from 


stage 


turing conditions. 


The result of introducing manual training: at 


an early age such as exists in the educational 
system in Russia will be watched with great 
interest. 

In contrast to this, with the raising of the 


school-leaving age, the tendency in this country 
will be for young people to enter industry for 
training at increasing 


practieal progressively 


ages. This may involve a more intensive period 
of practical training, but the diffieulties of this 
should be offset by the greater maturity of the 
trainees concerned, which the longer period of 
general education will ensure. 

An educational problem that is already acute 
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and will be even more so in the future is the 
ipply of suitable teaching staff for the um- 
versities and technical institutions. Formerly 
much of the scientific and technical development 


relating to industry eame from the universities. 


Due largely to the establishment of large-seale 
research by industrial concerns and to the great 
expansion of their technical staffs the initiative 
In progress has passed to industry, and many 


scientists who previously found their vocations 


in naeademie life are now attraeted to seientifie 


and technical employment in industry. The re- 
sult 
ha 


age of personnel available for teaching, 


the 


that in those faculties in which the work 
a technological bearing there is a great short- 
so that 
time Is Opportune tor the technical institu- 


tions and universities to eonsider a long-term 


policy as regards selecting and training those 
who will eventually become the academic leaders. 


ot 


should be arranged with industry to provide a 


The practical industrial side this training 


suitable of practical experience without 


range 
the permanent absorption of the personnel so 


Ind l 


to cooperate with education in this respect 


trained, try has already shown its willing- 


nes 
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by providing short “refresher” courses f\ 
in academie employment who have little 
maintaining close econtaet with 
trial The kno 


and experience of eminent technologists 


tunity of 


developments. technical 
dustry might well be utilized more com; 
than at present by coopting such men 

professional staffs of universities and te 
colleges. New technical processes now 

rapidly from scientific discoveries and be 
promptly established in industry that thy 
books used for teaching purposes can ni 
The 


post-advanced courses in the Laneashir 


completely up to date. introdue 


appears to be the correct solution to this pr 


lem. These courses, which comprise short 
ot 


given mostly by experts in industry and a 


lectures on specific technieal subje: 


ducted on a basis of exposition and dis 


They serve admirably the needs of the tec! 


gist in industry who is endeavoring to bring } 


self up to date in a new subject.—From 
dential address of A. P. M. Fleming, S« 
British for the 
Science, Dundee, August 31, 1939. 


Association Advancen 


REPORTS 


OPPOSITION OF COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS TO GOVERNMENT AID 


THE 


IN a survey of fifteen universities reported 
Carl W. Ackerman, of the 


Columbia Graduate School of Journalism, it is 


recently by Dean 
indicated that American students are opposed 


to 


government aid in finaneing their edueation. 
Part-time work is favored over government assis- 
tanee, loans and scholarships. 

“The real significanee of present student opin- 
ion toward the finaneing of edueation is the op- 
position to government aid,” Dean Ackerman 
declares. “Students do not favor a spending- 
lending policy to help them make their way in 
the world. 

“Only 7.4 per cent. of the students interviewed 
aid by the federal or 


considered state govern- 


ments as desirable. This, I think, may be inter- 
preted as a vote of confidence in the continuation 
of the student-aid policies of educational insti- 
tutions such as Columbia University. 


“Those who have been charging that some of 


the leading universities in the United States 


socialistic and com! 


of 
government 


centers 
of 


study the 


become 
economies 
this 
students to-day are not apply 


theories and 


statisties assembled in 
University 
prevailing debt-theory of political econ 


their own lives nor are they looking forw 
. Db 


i 


ent 


the government to provide them with jobs.” 


The survey was directed by Professor 


Roper and included a representative cross sec! 


of the economic groups among freshmen, 


7 


mores, juniors and seniors in the foijlowing 


stitutions: Harvard University; Brown U 


sity, Syracuse University, Columbia University, 


Tulane University, the University of A 


} 


i 


Vanderbilt University, the University of Minn 


sota, Northwestern University, the Universit 
Iowa, the University of Oklahoma, Michiga! 
State College, Ohio State University, the (™ 
Universit} 


versity of California and_ the 


Washington. 


The largest group, 42.5 per cent., preters | 


time employment as “the best way for ¢a} 
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dy students now in colleges or in uni 
= to get finaneial assistanee.” The second 
rroup, 32.3 per cent., favors scholarships. 
14.5 per cent. consider university or pri 
The smallest 


ns desirable. group, 7.4 


_ would be receptive to federal or state 


s only a slight variation of opinion 


the freshman and senior years, indi- 


- that the experience of students within the 
of 
attitude toward the best method of 


ties does not cause many them to 
thei 
their education. 
eraphically, there is a variation in student 
In the Middle West 16.8 per cent. of 
spondents favor loans; in the East the per- 
10.1. In the Middle West and the 
‘he sentiment in favor of part-time work 
\0.9 per cent., respectively, compared 


‘6.4 per cent. in the East and 37.9 per cent. 


ere is also a difference of opinion between 
ts in the West and in the Middle West 
lents in the East and South toward gov- 
iid, the pereentage being as follows: 
19; South, 6.4; Middle West, 7.6; and 
students were also asked if there were any 
iv types of financial assistance—federal 

te government aid, private and university 
employment, privately endowed and 

sity scholarships, and private and univer- 
whieh they thought they should not 


ns 
an 


pressed in terms of opposition to the sev- 
thods of financing an edueation as indi- 
the questionnaire, the larger group had 
inion to express or was opposed to any 
ot financial assistanee,” Dean Ackerman’s 
ud. “However, among those expressing 
ews there was practically no opposition 


holarships, and only 5.4 per cent. opposed 
time work. 


It is significant that 24.2 per 
opposed government aid, and 27.3 per cent. 
favor loans. 
e, again, there is an interesting divergence 
ion in different parts of the country. The 
nd South are more opposed to government 
1 the Middle West and West, the per- 
being: East, 26.6; South, 27.1; Middle 


t, <3.6; and West, 17.5.” 
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As eapable and needy students prefer part 
time work to loans or scholarships, Dean Acker 
man pointed out, it may be desirable and neces 
sary, in order to attract this type of student, 
for edueational institutions to adjust their eur 
students to obtain 


ricula and assist part-time 


employment. With the number of journalism 
students in need of financial aid increasing each 
year, he said, a scientifie inquiry was under- 
taken “so that our plans to advise and to assist 
them in the future could be related to student 
preference and expectation in so far as that is 
possible within the university’s resources and in 
harmony with university policy.” 

A survey of student interest in careers made 
by Professor Roper points further in the diree- 
tion of student independence of government, ae- 
Only 18.4 per cent. 
of the men interviewed stated that they thought 


cording to Dean Ackerman. 


careers in government service offer the best op- 
portunities, and but 9.1 per cent. of the women 
that 
offered them the greatest opportunity. 


interviewed considered government work 

“The overwhelming majority of university 
men and women are looking forward to carcers 
outside of federal, state and local governments, 
in industry and in the professions,” Dean Acker- 
“More than 80 per cent. of the 
the fifteen 
listed expect to make their living and devote 


man continues. 
students interviewed in universities 
their lives to careers which are independent of 
these government divisions. 

“Edueators throughout the nation may have 
sound reason for confidence in the sensibleness 
All the in- 
ternational and national political and eeonomie 


of present-day university students. 


jargon which they have heard outside the class 
room, and perhaps in a few classrooms, has not 
caused them to lose faith in opportunities for 
careers in existing American enterprises and 
professions, nor have they been attracted by the 
bonanza of government debt or private borrow 
ing as an educational aid. 

“Students prefer to work for their education, 
and what is perhaps more important, they are 
preparing to work for a living outside of govern 
mental jobs, after they are graduated.” 

The survey is described by Dean Ackerman as 
“a pioneer project in the sense that it applied 
tested statistical research methods to an educa- 
tional problem.” 








A STUDY OF ENGLISH EDUCATION 

“THe entire program of education in England 
looks toward the development of good citizens,” 
says Dr. W.S. Taylor, dean of the University of 
Kentucky College of Education at Lexington, in 
a report on “Edueation in England” recently 
published in the Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service at the state university. Dr. Taylor spent 


school year 1937-38 in study at the Univer- 


London and on the eontinent through a 


the 
itv of 
erant from the General Education Board of New 
York City. 

“There 
Dean Taylor’s report, “that if children learn to 


” 
’ 


continues 


s a philosophy in England 


play and if they enjoy competitive games they 
will find opportunities for pleasant reereation in 
their after-school lives and they will thereby be 
better citizens of the nation.” 

The report deals with organization and strue- 
ture of education in England; the national board 
of education; local the 
ystem in England; primary eduea- 


edueation authorities; 


examination 
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tion; post-primary education; secondary scho 
vocational education; special schools; the edy 
tion of teachers in England, and the universities 
of England. In regard to the latter Dean Tay 
that “the 
grown up in recent years in England and 


states municipal universities 
made and are making a genuine contribu 
the program of higher education there.” 

In summarizing the chapter on voeationa! edy 
eation Dr. Taylor says that “England 
recent vears provided some of the finest tec! 
schools to be found in the world,” and 
menting on the teacher education progran 
England the statement is made that ther 
few this 


unique and outlines them as “the careful sel 


characteristics of program that 
tion of candidates for teacher edueation; limit 
enrolments so that one never finds a large eroy 
of people qualified for teaching who are unabj 
to obtain positions; and the fact that pract 
every institution that educates teachers in F) 


@land has a small number of persons enr 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STATED AIMS AND FUNCTIONS OF 
DIVISIONS OF EDUCATION IN 
FORTY-ONE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE UNIVERSITIES 
IN order to discover the published aims and 


functions of the divisions of edueation in uni- 
versities, the writer examined the recently re- 


leased announcements and catalogues of 70 of 


these institutions. Printed statements, varying 
in length from three sentences to four pages, 


were found in the official bulletins of 41 repre- 


sentative universities.! These materials consti- 
tute the body of information used in the present 
treatment of stated purposes of the universities 
the workers to be 
trained by the divisions of education. 


and types of professional 


‘The 41 universities are: Columbia, George 
Washington, Harvard, Indiana, Johns Hopkins, 
New York, Ohio, Ohio State, Syracuse, Wayne, 


Western Reserve and West Virginia Universities; 
Colorado State Teachers, Pennsylvania State and 


Washington State Colleges; and Universities of 


Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Chieago, . 


Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Carolina, 


Oregon, Pittsburgh, Tennessee, Texas, 
Washington. 


Oklahoma, 
Virginia and 





GENERAL PURPOSES AND FUNCTIONS OF 
DIVISIONS OF EDUCATION 
Paramount in the statements of objectives 
the concept that divisions of education, whet 


they are departments, schools or colleges, | 
been developed to render educational s 
This point is specifically stated or obviously 
plied in 75 per cent. of the 41 published 
nouncements. Illustrations of the statement: 

this point are exemplified in the quotations us 
to illustrate various other points. 

In the which have establish 
schools or 
funetions are commonly ineluded in the sta! 
ments of purpose. They are: (1) the divisio! 
of education is to serve the state and the w 


universities 
colleges of education, two gene! 


versity as the center of educational influe 
through which the latter may lead in and ' 
tribute to the promotion of edueational prog! 
(2) the division of edueation is to correlate 
utilize resources of the university in orde! 


l 


announcements of two state universities, 0! 


serve and improve education in the state. 


tet 


ample, the two-fold responsibility is stat 





follows: 
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select, interpret, organize, and adapt the in 
possessed by the various departments of 
es ty for the use and service of the schools 

State. To channel through every legitimate 

. interpreted and adapted information to 
of the school system of the State. 

s a center for correlating and adapting 

s of the University for the services and 


of publie edueation in the State. 


\ vately endowed university expresses the 
nt in the following sentence: 

sity School of Education takes its ulti 

se from the continuous need for leader 


nduet of educational institutions. 


purposes of divisions of edueation 


ed in the following more. restricted 


to teaching the rights, prerogatives, 


es of a profession. To give a more 

ty to our State Educational System by 
publie schools into close relationship 
versity. 

se of the College of Education is to 

forces of the University which con- 


fessionally to the preparation of educa- 


s in high schools, normal schools, e¢ol 
s rvisorships, principalships, and eity 
neies. 


ring service, therefore, the divisions of 
eck to become cooperative agencies. 
e definite activities to carry on, how- 
serving the state and the university. 

tions indicate the methods to be used 
ishing these purposes. The stated ac- 
ived are: (1) engaging in research 


to increasing the professional knowl- 


ze needed tor improving educational service; 
ng students for educational careers for 

have been prepared both culturally 

nieally; (3) disseminating knowledge 

ig to education and the profession of 
egarding the funetion of research, clearcut 
ents of responsibility are published in 


iniversity bulletins. They indieate a wide 


ce of activities intended to cover investiga- 
phases and levels of edueation. 
(a) to 


‘ 


of the edueation faculty are: 


eage in research; (b) to train other persons 


ng skilled in edueational research; and 
guide and counsel the persons in school 


engaged in research work. The three 
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quotations included below indicate the various 
aspects of this research funetion : 


The Graduate School of Education seeks . the 


winning of new knowledge or clearer understanding 
in education through the investigations of its doe 
the members of its 


torate eandidates and Faculty. 


That our knowledge of the conditions of pupil 


development may be increased and made available 


for use in the conduct of school systems, provision 
is also made for a more intensive and systematic 
study of educational problems, 

The Sehool of Education is organized with a view 


t 
to 


3. Training research workers and directors of city 
and higher institution bureaus of research. 

$. Carrying on experimental work in elementary, 
secondary, and higher education with a view to 


the clarification and advancement of the science 
and art of education. 

5. Conducting a Bureau of Co-operative Research 

school 


aiding in the improvement of practice, 


di 


rected is definitely indicated in a few university 


The scope of research to be carried on or 


catalogues. It is stated in terms of the needs 
of professional workers or of the general types 
of conditions affecting programs of edueation. 
Two examples illustrate the two different ways 
of indieating the seope of research. 

Such 


means of research towards the solution of practical 


service ineludes the contributions by 


problems of school administration, supervision, and 
teaching; and towards the development of an edu 
cational philosophy and of a practical policy of 
city and state education best suited to meet Amer 
ican needs. 

of the Education: 


Objectives College of 


2. To make researches into the educational, social, 
and economie conditions of the State, so that plans 


may be laid for a school system functioning more 


efficiently for the citizenship of the counties, cities, 
and State. 


By far the most commonly stated function of 
divisions of education is the training of a pro 
fessional personnel for efficient educational ser 
vice. eonsist ol 


Some expressions ol purpose 


brief statements on this point. Some are more 
elaborate explanations regarding the training of 
a professional personnel other than a detailed 
listing of specifie kinds of educational workers. 
The types of statements are exemplified in the 
following quotations: 

The development of competence on the part of all 


of its graduates for the work they have chosen. 
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To prepare students for positions as teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. 
The 


courses intended: 


School of Education provides professional 
1. For students preparing for educational service 
in secondary schools and colleges; 
For graduates of normal schools who are making 
further preparation for supervisory and ad- 
ministrative positions in elementary schools; 
For students preparing to engage in school ad- 
normal schools or 


ministration or to teach in 


in university departments of education or to 

carry on research work in the field of education, 

The School of Education exists for the purpose 
of giving professional training to men and women 
who expect to make teaching, school supervision or 
school administration a career. Its purposes are 
based on the belief that teaching, helping teachers 
through supervision and providing administrative 
organization under which teachers and supervisors 
work fields requiring 
expert technical is the object of the 


School of Edueation to furnish training for this 


may most effectively are 


service. It 


sort of service. 


In various announcements there is a tendency 
to indieate the scope of preparation, especially 


for the career of teaching. The statements are 


written primarily as descriptions of the training 


to be given or as indications of the outcomes to 
be achieved. Below is an example of the first 
type ot statement: 

The curriculum is based upon the assumption 
that the teacher or supervisory officer should have a 
broad that he should be a 
master of the subject or group of subjects which he 


and liberal education; 
expects to teach; and that his training should be 


supplemented by professional education which 
should give a knowledge of the pupils to be taught, 
familiarity with the problems to be met, and new 


meaning to the subjeets of instruction. 


Illustrations of the second type are as follows: 


The primary purpose of the School of Education 
is... to fit prospective teachers and educational 
workers for their careers by developing in them 
the knowledge, attitudes, ideals, and skills neces- 
sary for successful teaching and administration. 

The teacher, supervisor or superintendent must 
have at least three things besides a knowledge of 
subject matter. 

1. Knowledge and appreciation of the part that 
education has played and must in the future 
play in the survival and progress of mankind. 

2. Thorough acquaintance with the known facts 
about the human mind, how it develops, and how 
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it works most economically and effectiy 
the various ages with which the seh 
deal. 

3. Knowledge of and training in the us 
techniques in the various fields of sch 
which scientific study and the best e: 


have found to be most effective. 


A combination of the two types of statemey: 
oceurs in the following published state 


The purpose of the College of Education 
a. To assist the student in the acquirement 
knowledge of the branches which he is + 
b. to develop a professional attitude toward 
cation, and 
to develop skill in the use of efficient met) 
teaching and supervision. 

The effort of the College is to bring into pro 
adjustment within the limits of a... cours 
a. the academic training, 

b. the theoretical professional training, and 
e. the practical professional training necessar 
effective teaching. 


The third function of the division of edu 
tion, the dissemination of knowledge pertaining 
to education, overlaps somewhat the functior 
training a professional personnel, as may be see: 
from the above illustrations. Other statement 
found in the universities’ official publicat 
indicate, however, a recognition of the respons 
bilities of a different nature. They have ‘ 
with (a) constructive guidance of the pul 
that citizens are soundly enlightened on matt 
of education and (b) professional guidance 
employed educational workers. 

The nature of the guidance of the publi 
stated with respect to the needs of two groups 
university students and the general public. Be 
low are illustrations of the educational divis 
intended service to university students: 


rota} 


It is important that laymen should under 
educational issues in order that they may suppor 
and criticize educational activities with intellige 
and cooperate with educational experts effective. 
Many college graduates are asked to serve as! 


bers of school committees and boards of 
The School therefore recognizes its responsi! 
for dealing with education from the standp 

the citizen and offers certain undergraduate courss 
for this purpose. 


) 


To present education to students of the & 
sity, as a means of broadening their understan¢ 
of modern culture and citizenship. 








he 


y 





wational division’s responsibility to 


; well expressed in the following quota- 


m two catalogues: 


nish to the general publie information on 

of school organization, administration, 
vision, thus helping create a clearer gen- 
rstanding about Education and the State. 


g to laymen the purposes, plans, and 
of education through school-board asso- 

men’s clubs, civie orders, parents’ or- 
ns, chureh clubs, fraternal groups, ete. 


lowing statements are illustrations of 
rect type of service to the public ex- 
n terms of furnishing guidance to mem- 
e educational staffs at work in the field. 
ose and nature of the activities are evi- 
these statements : 


ecast those improvements and reforms 
evolution of publie systems of education 
g¢ about in the near future, and to educate 
be ready to serve in and direct the new 
h are in process of being evolved. 
rtment of Edueation aims... 4. To 
center of educational influence to which 
all grades and kinds may come for 
n and educational guidance. 


UCATIONAL FIELDS INDICATED IN THE 


PUBLISHED PURPOSES 
liscussions of purposes and functions 
statements or implications with respect 
lds of edueational service in which eur- 


ire offered. They are generally indicated 


f (1) levels of education, such as ele- 
secondary and higher education, and 


rofessional aetivities, such as administra- 
ipervision and library service. Of the 41 


Q 


;, 36 inelude the information in their 
ements. Examples of the statements are 


chool of Edueation is organized to perform 


wing: 

pare graduate students for work in ad- 
n, supervision, and instruction in the 
is and... of teachers of education in 
ols, colleges and universities. 

vide training for those students who expect 

in elementary and secondary schools. 

vide training for those students who wish 

as special teachers of religious education, 
education, or in other special fields. 
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Purposes: To provide professional education for 
present and prospective teachers, school supervisors 
and administrators. 

To prepare teachers in the (1) kindergarten-pri- 
mary grades, (2) intermediate grades, (3) junior 
senior high school grades, (4) teaching of art in 
the junior-senior high school field, (5) teaching or 
supervision of musi¢ in elementary and secondary 


schools, and (6) school library service. 


Table I contains the data obtained from the 
bulletins of 36 universities, regarding fields of 


TABLE I 


FIELDS OF SERVICE MENTIONED IN THE PUBLISHED 
PURPOSES OF THIRTY-SIX UNIVERSITIES 


; Universities mentioning 
Field of service 
Number Per cent. 


Secondary education ......... 36 100 
Elementary education ...... 32 &9 
ACQMEDISUFMUOR ..0ccccccovcse $1 86 
SHUG OMMIMEIN 5.90 0:%. 0604.6 wierérare eve 29 81 
Teacher training ............ 19 53 
University and college education 15 12 
Research in education ........ 14 39 
Music education ............. 13 36 
Vocational education seas 12 33 
Art COUGRTION <6 c6cccéccecc 11 31 
Physical and health education . 8 22 
Rural GGGRtION .. cscs cccsue 7 19 
Junior high school education .. 6 17 
RADTSPY SOFVIES. 6 556 sc<cc cease 6 17 
Pre-school education ......... 6 17 
Kindergarten education ...... 5 14 
Parent GGHCSTION 0.660 6 cues t 11 
Nursing education ........... 3 8 
Public health service agieietels 3 8 
AGalt GGUCRTHION . ccc cccces 2 6 
Religious education .......... 1 3 

NOUMEENE Gtehar oe -<: dca: & egrehetaace Ward 36 100 


service mentioned or implied. The information 
is included in sufficient detail to permit classifi- 
eation and tabulation of the items and statements 
according to fields of service. 

Only one field, secondary educatio., is listed 
by all the institutions. Seven of the 36 univer- 
sities list both junior high school and senior high 
school levels and one mentions the junior college 
level. In several cases, the statements in the 
announeements express the deliberate intention 
to omit the field of elementary education. The 
most positive statement regarding such an omis- 
sion follows: 

Growth in educational efficiency in the state... 
so far as the training of teachers for the high 
schools is concerned, together with al! other forms 
of education not distinctly elementary. 


The above statement contrasts with the follow- 
ing one published by another university: 


The School of Education offers courses leading to 
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’ diplomas ‘‘ for all grades and depart-  yjeula in musie education; 31 per cent. art ed 
ments of the public schools’? as provided in the  ¢ation; 22 per cent. physical and health edy 
State law. tion. The marked degree of specialization 
sible in one of these subject-matter fields 


Of the 36 universities, 83 per cent. list ele- 
mentary edueation as one of the fields offered. illustrated by the following quotations 
( small number of this group indicate that their catalogue : 
offerings are not planned for prospective ele- The following six curricula in music 
mentarv school teachers but for other workers are offered, each providing for specializat 


in the elementary field, such as elementary schoo] distinctive field and leading to the degree 
principal ity pervisors and rural super lor of science in music edueation; nam 
) IWlpais, CiLy Su VIS 5 all i 5 . : E ; 
; Director of music in publie schools, colleges 
VISOrS., 
professional schools for teachers; (2) Dir 
The majority mention curricula for students : . : es eee : 
: ‘ instrumental musie; (3) Teacher of singing 
of teacher training. Of » 19 institutions, one’ ,, : Eger ee 
f{ teacher training { the inst ; l Teacher of theory ; (5) Teacher of piano 
till lists preparation for teaching in normal ieeliaiiie, 
training divisions of high schools. All other 
> . Neve iversities eeOONIZE ’ letiy 
universities indicate the curricula to be spe- Seven univer it le recognize the di 
cifically for persons seeking employment in nor spon ibility in the education of rural child 
en Seer ye on ices The curricula of rural education inelude e 
nal schools and teachers colleges. 
’ > . ‘or prospective elementary school teachers, s 
University and college teaching is a field of for prospective elementary ool tea 
ti listed by divisior of education in ondary school teachers, rural school supe S 
ion listed ivisions of edues . 
universities. All their bulletins indi- rural school principals and county superinte: 
dents of schools. 


on the preparation of students as 


the Geld of edacation, Sevenal. Four specialized fields involving edu 
r professional training for students combined with some other recognized field ot « 
to teach other college subjects. Some deavor appear in the announcements of 
Ms also indicate curricula for training number of universities. Six list library 

‘nieresiod in colleve. adesiaberation. three, nursing education; three, public 
bulletins of six universities indicate pro-  SETVICes one, religious education. How the 
tudents in preschool edu- 510M of edueation functions in the joint 
‘ten edueation. Four ‘ibility involved is illustrated by the 
point to a curriculum in parent education and quotation from a university bulletin: 
two provide for training in adult education. In cooperation with the Library Sch 
Specialized preparation which covers more ough course in library science is provid 


me level or includes more than one type An illustration in the forepart of tl 
of educational work is listed by some of the uni- exemplifies also the edueational purpose o! 
versities. The total number making such men- cluding religious education—the training ot s 
tion, however, does not include all eases whieh cial teachers. With regard to nursing edu 
actually offer courses in the specializations be- tion, one announcement furnishes an insight 


ause ot ’ VArIOUS if s of listine items : : ' 
ee the various methods of listing items. the curriculum in terms also of the persons 


One third of the group specifically list voea- tained. 
tional education. Generally they indicate the ; 
, The College of Education offers practi 
various phases—agriculture, business, home eco- ) ; ge ; 
: A aap theoretical courses for the training of: 
nomics and industrial edueation. Their state- 
: , Sehool nurses and (h) teachers in schools of } 
ments also note curricula for the preparation of 
special teachers and of special supervisors. Of the 36 universities, 31 refer to cur 
Training for specialized service in either ele- in educational administration and 29, educat 
mentary or secondary education is implied in the | supervision. Almost 40 per cent. of the g) 
curricula of musie education, art education and — point out still another field of preparatio 
physical education. The programs of training marily indicating it by listing types of posi! 
include preparation for teaching and prepara- They include “school psychologist,” “educat 
tion for supervision of these special subjeets. research specialist” and “directors of divi 


Of the 36 universities, 36 per cent. indicate cur- of educational research in city schools.” 1: 
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lueational research work, however, js 


ed 


y listed by some institutions. 


In the 
es of two divisions of edueation, for ex 
appear among their stated functions: 


ng for. .. Students of the scienee of edu- 


in elementary and high school eduea 


lI 


itional supervision, and administration. 


PESSIONAL PERSONNEL TO BE TRAINED 


the statements in the university 
garding purposes and funetions con- 

respect to the 
With the ex- 


prospective teachers, who are directed 


rt 


information with 


pecihe 


personnel to be trained. 


e the larger part of their time in courses 
an edueation, the preparation of the stu- 
to be obtained primarily in the eduea- 
ula. There are tendencies, therefore, 
letail the educational positions for 
have been 


professional courses 


ree universities state in their an- 


nts that their extensive offerings in 
make possible training for any and 
educational positions. The long list 
s included in their catalogues seems 
y their contention. Other institutions, 
well as small, tend to specify a limited 

tvpes of positions for which eur- 
ve been planned. 

uber of professional specialists listed 
from the three general types—teachers, 
sors and administrators—to twenty-four 


No. list 


be interpreted as being a complete enumer- 


was found which 


positions, 
ll kinds of positions. Each statement 
to serve the purpose of illustrating a 
specializations. Following is an illus- 
the tendencies to enumerate the per- 
© trained: 


of edueation is especially fitted to 
ichers of the following types: 
gh school teachers, 
High school principals, 
perintendents of publie schools, 
mmar school principals, 
pervisors of primary schools, 
rvisors and teachers of music, drawing, 


nnal 


iual and industrial arts, home economics, 


hysical training and other special subjects, 
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Normal school and college instructors in edu 
eation, 

Experts in educational research, 

Specialists in education of the defectives, 
Play-ground directors, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 


Juvenile court workers. 


workers, 


Table II contains the data regarding the types 


of educational personnel which 36 divisions of 


TABLE II 
PERSONNEL TO BE TRAINED WHICH WERE 
THE PUBLISHED PURPOSES OF THIRTY 
FIVE UNIVERSITIES 


PROFESSIONAI 
LISTED IN 


Universities listing 
Type of position 
Number Per cent 


Secondary school teacher 
Elementary school principal 
Secondary school principal 
Superintendent of schools 
Elementary school supervisor 
Elementary school teacher 
Home economies teacher ...... 
Normal school and teachers col 
lege faculty member 
Teacher of commercial subjects 
Teacher of industrial arts , 
Supervisor of special subjects .. 
University and college faculty 
member 
Physical 
(man) 


Physical education 
(woman) 

Art teacher 

Teacher in service 

Teacher of agriculture 

Librarian 

Kindergarten teacher 

Nursery school teacher 

Rural school supervisor 

Specialist in guidance 

Junior high school prineipal 

Clinical worker 

Worker in parental education 

Personnel officer 

Social service worker ........ 

Supervising teacher for teachers 


Teacher of backward children 
School nurse 
Officer for state school 
Nine other miscellaneous 
tions 
Total 


system. 
posi 





The 


distribution is similar to that in Table I, as might 


education indicate provision for training. 


be expected. 

All the institutions included provide training 
for positions as secondary school teachers. In 
“Secon 


some announcements the general verm 


dary school teachers,” is used. In other bulle 
tins, the statements specify “Teachers for aea 
demie subjects and such special subjects as agri 
culture, art, commercial work, home economies, 


industrial arts, music, and physical education.” 
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“Teachers of home economies” is listed by 55 per 
cent. of the 35 announcements; “teachers of com- 
mercial work,” by 46 per cent.; “teachers of in- 
dustrial arts,” 43 per cent.; “teachers of physical 
edueation tor boys,” 37 per cent. ; “teachers of 


physical edueation for girls,” 34 per cent., and 


_ 


“teachers of agriculture,” 20 per cent. 


Preparation of students as special teachers 


of music is mentioned in the announcements of 
education. Training of special 
teachers of art is indicated by 11 
Often such special teachers are being expressly 


13 divisions of 
institutions. 


trained for work in elementary schools as well 
as mm secondary schools. 

Training students for positions as teachers in 
elementary schools is specified by 24 of the 35 
universities. Six also indieate curricula for 
prospective kindergarten teachers, and five, nur- 
sery school teachers. 

Eleven institutions point to further education 
and training of teachers while in service or of 
experienced teachers who have again become 
full-time college students. Two illustrations 
from announcements exemplify the nature of 
eurriculum-planning by divisions of education 


in the interest of these types of persons: 


It is the primary aim... to provide teachers in 
public and private schools with special opportuni- 
ties for further personal culture and for inereas- 
ing their professional equipment and efficiency. 
The functions of the College of Education have 
been defined as covering the following fields of 
Work: «.. . “Gi 


to be built on normal graduation, two year course, 


Elementary grades (the curricula 


or its equivalent). 


The preparation of students to become faculty 
members in institutions of higher learning is 
mentioned by a large majority of the divisions 
of edueation—in fact, over 50 per cent. list 
preparation of students for positions in normal 
schools and teachers colleges. The training of 
instructors for universities and colleges is indi- 
eated by 43 per cent. of the group. In most 
cases, these students are being prepared to teach 
courses in education only, but, in a significant 
number, students are being trained to teach psy- 
chology and, in a few, various academic sub- 
jects. Three universities also provide training 
for teaching in the curriculum of nursing edu- 


cation. 
Almost all the thirty-five institutions prepare 
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students for administrative and supervisory po- 
sitions. Ninety-one per cent. indicate a pro. 
gram for training elementary school principals: 
89 per cent. secondary school principals, 86 per 
cent. superintendents of schools; 14 per cent, 
specialists in guidance; 11 per cent. junior high 
school principals; 11 per cent. personne! officers: 
and 6 per cent. officers for state school systems: 
also 83 per cent. mention training for positions 
as elementary school supervisors; 43 per cent, 
supervisors of special subjects; 14 per cent, 
rural school supervisors and 9 per cent. super- 
vising teachers for teacher-training institutions, 

The training of students to serve as research 
workers either in school systems or in colleges 
is indicated by 13 universities. Four also men- 
tion the preparation of clinical workers and 
three, social service workers. 

Many other types of administrative, super- 
visory and instructional positions are mentioned 
in the official bulletins. Three specialized ones 
appear with sufficient frequency to warrant at 
least passing mention. Six divisions of educa- 
tion provide opportunities to train for the work 
of librarian; 4, workers in parent education; 
and 3, teachers of backward children. The mis- 
cellaneous items, no one of which is mentioned 
more than once, include positions such as visit- 
ing teacher, school attendance officer, playground 
director, Y.M.C.A. worker and public health 
worker. 

GeorGe C. Kyte 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 

BERKELEY 
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Advisory Committee on Edueation. Research in 
the United States Office of Education. Staff 
Study No. 19. By CHarves H. Jupp. Pp. viii+ 
133. $0.20. Special Problems of Negro Edw 
cation. Staff Study No. 12. By Doxey A. 
WILKERSON. Pp. xvi+171. $0.25. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Educational Opportunities of Greater Boston for 
Working Men and Women; 1939-40. Pp. xiv+ 
185. Prospect Union Educational Exchange, 
Cambridge. 

LiveLy, C. E. and Conrap Taruser. Rural Mt 
gration in the United States. Pp. vii+192. Il 
lustrated. Works Progress Administration, Di- 
vision of Research. U. 8S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 

Scott, Harry F., ANNABEL Horn and Joun F. 
GuUMMERE. Latin Book Three. Pp. 507. Il 
lustrated. Scott, Foresman. $1.92. 

Stms, NEWELL L. The Problem of Social Change. 
Pp. viili+477. Crowell. 





